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From the Harwoud’s Collection=painted by William 
Cleaver for Canada’s largest independent distillery. 


Back of every bottle of HARWOOD’S stands Canada’s largest 
independent distillery. * This impressive and thoroughly modern 
plant, covering 15 acres on the bank of the great Fraser River in 
beautiful British Columbia, is the home of HARWOOD’S, truly the 
Connoisseur’s Canadian Whisky. 


Harwoods Canadian 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Hose sucks up 


600 pounds 


ge a 


ear @ 








of wheat a minute 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich development in rubber 


| ee of tons of wheat have to 
‘L get from farm to boxcar to stor- 
age bin in a hurry in the harvest sea- 
son. Cars must be unloaded quickly — 
to get back and pick up more. So 
grain companies installed steel pipes 
tha: suck grain from boxcar to bin, 
with a flexible steel tube to move 
atcund the car and pick up grain in 
an) part of it. 

Sut the steel couldn’t stand it. Fric- 
tion of the grain made the steel too 
ho: to handle, and wore holes in the 
cu:ved sections. The whole system had 
to shut down for frequent repairs. 


One grain company came to B.F. 
Goodrich and asked if rubber hose 
might do. B.F.Goodrich engineers, 
who had designed more than 1000 
kinds of hose, went to work. They 
developed one strong enough to stand 
the powerful suction without col- 
lapsing. They made the lining smooth 
so that friction heat is no longer a 
problem. The lining compound they 
used (originally developed for lining 
gravel chutes) withstands friction bet- 
ter than steel, so the rushing grain 
doesn’t wear it out. 

This B.F.Goodrich hose was in- 
stalled six months ago, and unloads 


a 40-ton boxcar in 214 hours. Steel 
tubing wore out in a few days. The 
rubber hose has shown no signs of 
wear in six months. 

This hose illustrates a B. F. Goodrich 
principle—adapting to your problem 
the experience of long years of solv- 
ing thousands of problems for indus- 
try everywhere—experience that may 
well have developed exactly what is 
needed in your case. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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To beat the heat both ways 





LETTERS 












Mice and Spice 
In reference to page 94 of Dec. 15. 194 
issue of NEWSWEEK: 
Nash’s poem about the mouse was 
delightful; 
But one of his omissions was qjite, 
quite frightful. 
Everyone knows twice house is |:ice. 
But here’s another fact about our 
mortal life: 
How many realize two spouses are 
spice? 
GENE Howpre pce 
Pleasant Valley, Conn. 





Lewis for President 
Over six months ago my uncle pre:licte 
to me that Fulton Lewis Jr. would be thi 
next President of the United States. 4: 
that time I laughed it off, as one of tho fe 
things that just don’t happen. Howeve. 
after reading your report in News\verx 
Dec. 15, 1947, about a national hea. 
quarters being set up for the purpose o 
nominating Mr. Lewis for President. who 
knows—maybe my uncle is a_ prophet! 
Anyhow, as far as this 26-year-cll 
preacher is concerned, old Fulton would leh 
my first choice. The Lord knows lef | 
couldn’t do much worse than the politi-f) 
cians have done, and chances are he'd dof 
a lot better. 
Linpen Hearn 
Pastor 
The Neighborhood Church 
Fresno, Calit. 


> Fulton Lewis Jr. for President? Oh, no! | 


Wituiam A. Ciark, Lr. (jg) USNR. 





The heat’s on! The heat’s on 
production men today to buy 
the utmost dependability in 
any equipment that may slow 
production’s flow. For who can 
now afford either costly inter- 
ruptions or costly idle equip- 
ment carried in reserve? 

And when your need is safety 
switches, remember the heat’s 
on here too. The electric cur- 
rent passing through the fuses 
of these guardians of motorized 
machines “‘just naturally” gen- 
erates heat that constantly 
attacks switch mechanisms. 





TLER-H 


Cutler-Hammer engineers 
proved this the principal 
source of all safety switch 
troubles and created their new 
“‘heat-proof’’ design now so 
thoroughly proven by perform- 
ance. 

Thus, to beat the heat both 
ways insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Safety Switches for your re- 
quirements. Know the secu- 
rity, convenience and economy 
that dependably-operative 
safe safety switches provide. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1,Wis. 


——— 






Washington, D.C. * 
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Decky’s Reading Matter 
Tk! Tsk! to New 
ee SWEEK for printing 
photograph of Decky Hosley ps gong 
e fo) ms 


the Dec. 22 iss 
. 22 issue. Anyo 1 

ot : ’ yone, especi 
Z psig who is a i ce 
at should see at a dune aan 
ecky is not i F 
ss reading Al Capp’s “Li'l 
39th AF Base Unit eT 
Fort Worth, Texas 


cs 
No to Gov. Warren 


Substantial numbers 

Su of regu i 

ee ee ae of which mgd sae 

: * ne agree that Gov. Earl alle 

rae Ae sonst of the aieecaeniis ial 

ae lential possibilities. 

es : is may boost our ego, the fact 

_ goth some of Governor Warren’s 

oa Longe dab of Socialism. Espe- 

eae is is of his inflexible poli 
eping rental property owners oe 


1940 1 i 
_ 1940 income with a 1947 cost responsibility 


whic! i 
oomedny discouraged building and is co 
conan. Emig grt since pure eee 
n excess of i 
ae s of income. 
Bs 4 life-long Republican I J 
ren, heck no! ee 
bog McKinitey Haron 
s, at. Comdr. U.S.N. (retired) 
oronado, Calif. 


Wit ness: ABC 


ALi. THE W 
WORLD LOVES AN UNDERDOG BUT 
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| uke News 
NEWSWEEK, THE W 
S FAC : 2 WORLD ALS re 
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/) AWA\’S TRIUMPH” BY A wenn C. 42, GIVE- 


CULATION AU ... ABC CIR- 
nhac oe SEPT. 30, 1947, ani: 
STAR awe T 30,294 aT 40 CENTS A MONT ; 
a a coe AT $1.25 A MONTH a 
bE ILO ‘TIRDD T apie = - 
iy ccd FIGURE NEWSWEEK PRINTED 
ma eae CLAIM, THEN CORRESPOND 
; ENT STAR-NEWS NET aaa 
LEAVING THE IWS NET PAID IS 37,007 
vag ap DIFFERENCE 4,253 a ae 
h Bt re ae s~V00, - VIT " 
sel AS NEWSWEEK SAID. TU’ _ 
| MATHEMATICS ee 
sal LEE M. MERRIMAN 
ASS T TO THE PU 
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MAKE HAY 


n“make hay 
u move 
ng for you. 


You ca 
ear. The minute you 
sunshine starts work! 


Florida’s 


weather right aroul’, 
d absenteeism du 


delays an 
eliminated. Construction | an 
lower. Labor efficiency 35 h 


live better, feel better, wor 
And climate 15 0 


laws. Florida 1 


orts are 
truck transportation 


h growing mar 


it has no magic 1 
erience an 


opportunities i 


COME TO 


Co , ’ 
rs a this winter! Have 
the sun. Plan a sightseei 
trip around th Fou'll be 
pet. the state. You'll be 
— _ by Florida’s increasing 
a — growth. Your plant can use 

rida sunshine. And so can ni 





your plant t 


igher because em 
k better. 


is only one of many 
an abundance 


itself is a ric0» ket, an 
arkets of Latin America a 
rida offers all 


ula for overm ' 
d adequate fina 


have ex 
set - Florida today are 













THE SUN SHINES! 


» in Florida 365 days of the 


o Florida, the 


ides ideal working 


mild climate prov 
und the calendar. Costly shutdowns, 


ice an cold are 
osts are 
ployees 


advantages of 


‘on. Florida offers you 
water, and friendly tax 


s of 38 states py rail, its 


rade routes, its air 
excellent. Florida 


of these plus factors, 
ight success. But 1 
neces, the 


limitless. 







MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 372 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

send me new, free, 48-page, full-color 
The Sunshine State,” 
rial Florida. 


Please 
booklet: “Florida, 
devoting 8 pages '° indust 


il 
Street and No._—— 


Zone ——State——— 


City ——_——_ 


(Please print name and address cle 


arly) 











DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 





ENJOY “ 


EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Handsome, healthy-looking hair needs a OF THIS 
HIGHLY -— 
SPECIALIZED fam! 
HAIR TONIC ae 


‘hygienic’ scalp. And why not enjoy the 
EXTRA advantages of Krem] Hair Tonic 
—it gives you your money's worth! 


Kreml contains a special combination of \ ——_ 
hair-grooming ingredients, which is WN cesses 


found in No OTHER hair tonic. That’s why it keeps hair 
neatly groomed longer with such a nice, healthy-looking lustre. 
But Sonal does LOTS MORE— 


WEVER: SMOTHERS HAIR AND SCALP DOWN WITH GREASY GOO 


Kreml keeps hair perfectly groomed all day long yet never looks or 
feels greasy, sticky or gummy. Kreml always looks and feels so CLEAN 
on hair and scalp. No grease comes off on hatbands! 





15 YOUR HAIR SO DRV 17 BREAKS AND FALLS ? 


Kreml is great to lubricate a dry scalp! And if your hair is so dry * 
it breaks and falls when you comb it—Kreml actually helps 
‘condition’ hair in that it leaves it feeling softer, more pliable. 
Kreml also removes unsightly dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so ALIVE—so invigorated. Use Kreml Hair Tonic daily for 
better-groomed hair and a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREME 420 7000 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 























LETTERS 


a, 


Rate and Data. compiled from the lvtes 
and most reliable ABC statistics: Pasa:'eng 
Snmepenaent, 32,754; Pasadena Star-N ows, 
33,113—a difference of 359. 


‘The Greatest Story... 


My grateful thanks for Newswt ex's 
Dec. 15, 1947, kindly and thoughtful s:ory 
of “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” Ti un. 
doubtedly is radio’s finest, a perfect com. 
bination of skill and artistry told with 
simplicity and dignity—commercially the 
apex in building effective long-range «ood 
will. 

Don’t put me down as a highbrow. I'm 
merely common clay but just can’t siand 
too much trash. 


J. HENNIGAR 
Detroit, Mich. 


A Cow for a Cow 


Your story in Newsweek, Dec. 1, 1947, 
issue, concerning the hostility and_ sus. 
picion of the Mexican farmer against the 
officials of the Inter-American Cooperative 
Health Service contains rather an obvious 
clue to the solution of the problem. 

The last paragraph reads, in part: “. , 
the hostility of farmer after farmer, star- 
ing hopelessly at the carcasses of his cattle 
lving in lime pits. has been directed against 
everything North American and medical. 
The compensatory pesos, doled out by the 
Aftosa Commission, are meaningless to a 
people who still live by barter and to 
whom a cow is prosperity.” 

It seems to me anyone in a like situation 
would react in the same way. Why do 
they not give a healthy, vaccinated cow in 
return for the sick creatures they kill? In 
that way the essential economy of this 
eroup would not be disturbed and cooper- 
ation would undoubtedly be the net result. 

As a cover to cover reader IT think 
NEWSWEEK does a superb job; keep up the 
good work. 

Rutn Lee Harrington 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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make sure 
of your copy 





[] one year $6.50 
(] two years $10.00 
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, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18.WN.Y. 
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Photo by Hal H. Harrison 


One of a series describing Cyanamid 


many activities. 


ITS A CRACKING GOOD STORY! 


EVER watch a squirrel or chipmunk crack 
the shell on a nut to get the “meat” it con- 
tains? Speaking generally, that is what the 
petroleum chemists are doing in “crack- 
inv” the petroleum molecule to get at the 

ernel of gasoline power inside! And in 


“ch ease, the more efficiently the job is’ 


one, the more completely can the kernel 
extracted. 
This is why Cyanamid’s AEROCAT® syn- 
elie fluid catalysts make such a good 
ry. They speed up and increase the effi- 
ney of the oil cracking process. They 
able refiners to get greater yields of both 
ther octane gas and fuel oils for domestic 
u-e from available crude, thus adding mil- 
lions of gallons annually to our supplies and 
saving millions more for future use. 


MOLDING 


These catalysts are made in fine, pow- 
der form. Each tiny particle has a porous, 
sponge-like structure which increases its 
surface area and therefore its efficiency. 
Just one pound of ABROCAT catalyst has a 
surface area of approximately fi//y 
acres! Moreover, because this cata- 

Ivst is “cleaned” and used again 
and again, a new type has been de- 
veloped with each particle given a 
“rounded” shape, to reduce wear 
and maintain its efficiency longer. 

Here is the result of combined 
research in chemistry and petro- 
leum. You can feel it when you 
press your foot down on the accel- 
erator of your car. And you can 
appreciate it in the greater. effi- 

THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


cieney you get from today’s heating fuels. 
Tt is an example of Cyanamid’s coopera- 
tive work with the petroleum industry in 
“molding the future through chemistry.” 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


CHEMISTRY 


























EAUTY sHops, like many other retail es- 

) tablishments, are modernizing to meet 
increased competition. This shop, designed 
by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum, is 
based upon ideas gathered from some of the 
country s most successful beauticians and 
leading authorities on shop design. We be- 
lieve its dramatic interior will help attract 
and hold customers, that the practical ideas 
will speed service and improve efficiency. 


Red pins highlight the main features. As 
you study them, we hope you'll find ideas 
adaptable to your own place of business. 


Desk at the waiting area serves 
double purpose. As an appoint- 
ment center, it has ample space for 
cash drawers and customer case-history files. 
The center of the desk serves as a display 
case to help promote impulse buying. Desk 
has portable phone which can be plugged in 
at dryers or hairdressing booths. 






Screen of fluted wood divides j 
main section of shop from waiting @ : 
area. Cabinet set in screen permits 

display of cosmetic line. Sales can be promoted 
by person who attends appointment desk. 

“se 

@ hae walls when tables are used as 
\/ comb-out stations. With mirrors 


pushed back, tables can be used for manicur- 


Movable mirrors swing out from 


ing. Tubular lights between mirrors give full 
illumination at all times. Manicuring material 
is kept in drawers in base of table. 























Unifying all the separate sec- 
tions of this beauty shop is the 
distinctive floor of Armstrone’s 


Dryer heads are mounted on 
adjustable horizontal bars that 
slide up or down on side poles. This 








arrangement saves floor space in drying area. 
Heat control switches, cigarette lighters, and 
ash trays are on poles within easy reach of 
customer, Footstools provide extra comfort. 


Linoleum. For any business where ease of 
cleaning is desired, you will find it to be 
the most practical flooring. A minimum of 
maintenance keeps it attractive and new lookh- 


ing for years. If you’re planning to build or 
remodel, your linoleum merchant will be 
glad to plan a distinctive custom-designed 
floor to fit the specific needs of your store 


Booth partitions, mounted on 
poles, give patrons desirable semi- 
privacy. Partitions, with decorative 
frames, make dramatic backgrounds for photo- 
graphs of latest coiffure styles. 








Combination magazine rack and 
Qq y display unit can be wheeled to any 
section of the shop. Display of mer- 


chandise prompts purchase of items that 
patrons might otherwise buy elsewhere. 





Send for free ideas portfolio. This model beauty shop is j 
deseribed in complete detail, with supplementary sketches, i 
in our free “IDEAS” Portfolio. We also have portfolios 
of ideas for other shops and offices. Tell us the type of store | 
in which you are interested, and we'll send you a portfolio 
covering it, if available. Write Armstrong Cork Company, — } 
Floor Division, 4801 Pearl Street, Taneaster, Penna. | 
cy j 





Created as a service to the beauty shops of America in collaboration with the 
Notional Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Association, Inc., by the makers of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom Laid or ® Standard Design , 
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YE OLDE INFLATION: The most important single phase of 
American life in “48 will probably be prices. NEWSWEEK'S 
Periscope staff, who make it their business to look ahead, is 
confident that, despite the recently signed Anti-Inflation Act. 
prices will continue high until around election time. 

Be that as it may, the fight against exorbitantly high costs 
is nothing new in America. A reader named Earl-B. Thomas 
has obligingly sent along some excerpts from “The Ipswich 
(Mass.) Price Act of 10 February 1777,” listing ceiling prices 
on various items. (Lists like this were published in accordance 
with a general court act “to prevent Monopoly and Oppres- 
sion.) Example: “Coffins, Pine. 
blacked, for grown person—9 shill- 
ings.” (A shilling at the time was 
worth approximately 1625 cents. 
but it fluctuated.) 

Further examples: “Indian Meal 
—ts bushel: English Hay—As six- 
pence Hundred: Blubber Owl—30s 
barrel; Milk—twopence qt... Sup- 
pers at Taverns—1s: Fresh Cod 
Fish—1 penny Ib... Ducks and Fow!ls—fivepence lb.. Lodging 
at Taverns (sleeping on floor, not lodging) —fourpence; Po- 
tatoes—I1s bushel; Rum—6s eightpence gallon.” 

Many of the prices and items governed by the act are sadly 
dated, but what has contemporary significance abott this 
early legislation is that a committee was chosen and in- 
structed to: “Proceed with Caution, Candor, and Impar- 
tiality, as well as Perseverance in dealing with Offenders by 
first trving Gentle Methods, to argue and persuade them to 
a Compliance of the Regulations. But if. after these Delicate 
Methods, Wilful Obstinacy is their Determination in break- 
ing over the Laudable Designs of saving our Currency, then 
proceed with Firmness in publishing their Names to the 
World as Enemies to their Country, thereby fixing upon them 
the Odium of Perpetual Disgrace which can be equaled by 
Nothing but the Malignaney of their Crimes.” 





AUSTERE SYMPATHY: Fred Vanderschmidt, London bu- 
reau chief, tagged one of his cables the other day with the 
following note: “Condolences your freeze-up. Now vou know 
what London was like last winter.” 


WHEAT BEAT: Last Dec. 8, Newsweek came out with a 
medicine story which quietly and factually reported results 
of experiments with nitrogen trichloride, a chemical used in 
the process of bleaching flour. As far as we know, it was 
the first important press recognition of the finding which has 
now become front-page news. 


THE COVER: Of all the aspirants for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1948. Henry A. Wallace is the only one 
positively assured of his party’s nomination 
assured of defeat at the polls. An- 
nouncement of his candidacy caused 
jubilance in the GOP, some studied 
indifference among the Democrats, 
and a schism in his own PCA. For an 
appraisal of the effects of his third 
party on the political scene this year 
and four years hence see page 17. 
Wallace is here shown on his New 
York State farm “Farvue” with one 
of his Columbian breeding hens, with which he hopes to de- 
velop what he terms greater henhouse production” (News- 
WEEK photo by QO. C. Sweet). 
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"Was that _ 
a Busy Year!" 


We completed the largest construction 
program in our history—more than twice 
as large as any pre-war year. 

A billion dollars was put into new facil- 
ities for the expansion and improvement 
of your telephone service. 

2,700,000 new telephones were added to 
the Bell System—more than 10,000 every 
working day. 

13,000,000 more calls a day were han- 
died—a new record. 


The telephone story of 1947 is one of 
expanding business, extraordinary build- 
ing of new facilities, rising costs and higher 
payrolls. 

It is the story of unceasing effort to 
meet the continuing demands for more 
and better telephone service. 
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Wh:t’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

High-ranking Democrats think Truman 
blundered politically in defending specula- 
tion in wheat by his physician, Brig. Gen. 
Wallace Graham. They doubt that the 
President knew that speculation by Gra- 
ham in other commodities would be re- 
vealed later . Although he was only 
recently confirmed for the position, Army 
Under Secretary Draper is anxious to quit 
to return to his New York investment 
business. Both Defense Secretary Forrestal 
and Army Secretary Royall have urged 
him to stay on . The Atomic Energy 
Commission plans to ask Congress for 
$100.000,000 more to finish out the fiscal 
vear. . . Because 1947 set a new record 
for farm incomes the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. will increase the spot checking of 
farmers’ tax returns for possible violations. 
The decision was made last week. 


Truman Campaign Advice 

Some of Truman’s advisers, including 
his Congressional handyman Leslie Biffle. 
want him to capitalize on his ability to 
make extemporaneous speeches. During 
the coming campaign they'd like to see 
him crisscross the country by train, mak- 
ing many platform appearances with short 
impromptu remarks. His adeptness at this 
sort of thing would win him more votes, 
it’s argued, than all his formal campaign 
radio addresses. As a matter of fact, the 
Biffle group would like him to use the 
radio only sparingly. 


Forrestal Economy Plan 

He's keeping it quiet but Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal is working on a major re- 
organization of the Army, Navy. and Air 
Force. Briefly, the reorganization proposes 
the merger of Army-Navy air fields, com- 
munications systems, purchasing, recruit- 
ing centers, and similar facilities. Forrestal 
now is convinced that the joint use of 
such facilities by the military services will 
result in substantial savings. However, he 
has warned that his program will take 
several years to complete. He has_ told 
both the President and Congressional lead- 
ers that substantial dollar savings can’t be 
brought about immediately. In effect, For- 
restal is asking that he be given a chance 
to reorganize the services in his own way. 


Cabinet Shake-up 
The President’s admission that he has a 


job in mind for James Mead, former 
Democratic senator from New York, has 
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revived reports of a Cabinet shake-up. 
Mead wants a Cabinet post. The Capitol 
wouldn’t be surprised if Schwellenbach 
were made a Federal judge and Mead 
the Secretary of Labor. 


Occupation Inquiry 

The Army is quietly preparing to defend 
its occupation policies. It’s confident that 
the Senate will investigate its economic 
measures in Japan, which Senators Know- 
land, Maybank, and others believe ap- 
proach the socialistic. However, several 
other senators believe the aim of the in- 
quiry would be to deflate any MacArthur- 
for-President move. 


National Notes 

Plans are being readied for a deep- 
water atom-bomb test in the Pacific 
The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is planning open hearings on 
the activities of Gerald L. K. Smith 
As a result of top-level orders. U.S. 
weather experts are hurriedly scraping up 
all the Arctic weather records they can 
find and compiling them to formulate a 
long-range prediction program . The 
Navy is devoting more of its research and 
development program to guided missiles 
than to any other category of research .. . 
The Citizens Budget Commission of New 
York City has readied a detailed and 
startling economy report for Mayor 
O'Dwyer showing how millions can be 
trimmed from the city’s — billion-dollar 
budget. largely through use of modern 
commercial good-management techniques. 
without curtailing services, salaries, or 
discharging any employes . . . Prohibition- 
ists have mapped an ambitious lobby pro- 
gram for this session of Congress, with 
grain conservation their big argument. 
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Trends Abroad 

There’s sound basis for recent reports 
that the Communists may soon relieve 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia of even 
nominal powers . . . American B-29s now 
are making regular flights from Germany 
to key spots in the war-jittery Middle 
East. The planes fly nonstop as much as 
3.500 miles, stay a few days, fuel. and 
return. The flights are officially described 
as “routine” training . . . Expect Argen- 
tina to take economic reprisals against 
Uruguay soon. Trade-treaty negotiations 
initiated four years ago now are admitted- 
ly paralyzed, and the Per6én regime is in- 
creasingly irritated at finding Uruguay on 
the other side in international conferences 
. . . Labor-party insiders say Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin’s position in the government 


has become stickier because of his mis- 
calculations on the Palestine issue. He'll 
be under heavy back-bench fire during 
foreign-policy debate later this month 
.. . Wateh for the return of Earl Mount- 
batten to London and his entry into Brit- 
ish politics. 


King Michael's Choice 

London sources in close touch with the 
Rumanian situation say King Michael was 
given the choice of abdicating or of becom- 
ing a unique monarch—an_ out-and-out 
Communist king. Although this sounds 
fantastic, the Soviets were prepared to 
accept it. Incidentally, discount — stories 
that British Foreign Secretary Bevin ad- 
vised Michael to return to Rumania when 
the king was in London for the royal wed- 
ding. The two met only once and then at 
a large social gathering. As reported in 
Periscope (Nov. 17, 1947), Michael knew 
before going to London that he would be 
faced with the abdication choice soon after 
his return, 


Communist Pressure Pattern 

You can expect the Communists to keep 
up indefinitely their present campaign of 
periodic strikes, sabotage, and subversion 
in France as well as in Italy. Even if the 
Kremlin becomes convinced that it can’t 
hope to seize power in either country or 
discourage U.S. aid, the Soviets will still 
try to make real stability and recovery 
impossible in both. It’s part of the Comin- 
form’s policy of rule or ruin. 


Troable for Italy 

Intelligence analysts believe that the 
overthrow of the Italian Government now 
has first priority in the Cominform’s plans 
for Western Europe. These analysts base 
their conclusions on recent reports from 
France which stress the concentration of 
Communist semimilitary training centers 
in the southeast, near the Italian border. 
If France were the immediate target, these 
experts argue, the Communists would be 
concentrating their strength nearer Paris 
and the industrial north. 


The Battle for Manchuria 

Military authorities in Washington 
believe the military position of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s nationalist) armies is much 
worse than generally realized. They say 
that Chiang soon may have to make a 
fateful decision he long has avoided— 
whether to withdraw all of his troops from 
Manchuria. Army intelligence reports in- 
dicate that the Communists, who in the 
past have followed hit-and-run tactics, are 
determined to stand and make a finish 
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fight for Mukden. American officers feel 
Chiang may lose Manchuria unless he 
throws more troops into the beleagured 
north. But if he does this he will have to 
neglect Communist forces which now are 
spreading out almost unchecked in Cen- 
tral China. And neglect of this front in the 
long run might lead to an even greater 
disaster. 


Soviet Bargaining 

The forthcoming resumption of U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations for a final Lend-Lease 
settlement will find the Russians in a 
strong bargaining position. Under the re- 
cent Soviet-British trade agreement, Brit- 
ain agreed to reduce the Soviet interest 
rate on civil-supply payments to one-half 
of 1%, and the Russians are expected to 
use the British action as a lever for ob- 
taining similar concessions from the U.S. 
American officials now realize that Russian 
delaying tactics in the Washington nego- 
tiations of last summer were due to the 
Soviets’ desire to strengthen their position 
by obtaining British concessions first. 


French Ruhr Proposal 

The French have a new proposal for 
control of the Ruhr and Rhineland. It is 
that ownership of the key industries in 
these areas be vested in an inter-Allied 
agency in which all countries which fought 
against Germany would be represented. 
Operation of the industries, however, as 


distinct from ownership, would be con- 
trolled by another agency whose members 
would be only those countries “immedi- 
ately interested,” that is, France, Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and _ pos- 
sibly, although not necessarily, the U.S. 


Poland’s Future 

Confidential reports from Eastern Eu- 
rope indicate that Poland will be the next 
Russian satellite to be completely inte- 
grated into the Soviet system. Uncensored 
dispatches reaching Washington describe 
a recently inaugurated drive to overhaul 
the Polish judiciary system along the 
Soviet pattern. The newly opened law 
schools in Breslau and Danzig are sched- 
uled to provide Poland with several hun- 
dred Communist-indoctrinated judges and 
prosecutors within the next few months. 
Candidates for admission to the schools 


are closely questioned about their political - 


background, but the only required scho- 
lastic qualifications are ability to read 
and write. 
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Transportation Fight 

Airline lobbyists are set for a fight 
against any plan placing the government’s 
aviation agencies in a new over-all trans- 
portation agency. They’re afraid a rail- 
road man would be appointed to head any 
such setup and that the airlines would be 
discriminated against. Among _ various 
proposals for consolidating the adminis- 
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tration of transportation matters are plans 
to (1) organize an independent Depart- 
ment of Transportation, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Inland Waterways 
Corp., Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Maritime Commission, Office of Defense 
Transportation, and Weather Bureau, or 
(2) merge all transportation agencies 
under a branch of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Rent Loophole 

It isn’t generally known that under the 
existing rent-control act an apartment or 
house vacated by a tenant who’d signed 
a lease on the so-called voluntary 15% 
basis is no longer subject to rent control. 
Housing Expediter Woods now is working 
on a set of recommendations to Congress 
which would, in effect, keep such units 
under rent control at the same rental 
paid by the vacating tenant. Woods also 
will suggest tighter enforcement pro- 
visions. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

Senator Vandenberg’s announced will- 
ingness to give the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway priority over the Marshall- 
plan hearings may provide sufficient im- 
petus to get the measure through Congress 
this year after years of defeat. Opposition 
lobbyists candidly concede passage of the 
plan by the Senate. However, they still 
have a good chance of bottling it up in 
the House, despite the Vandenberg  pro- 
posal for self-liquidation of the project 
through collection of ship tolls. 


Supersonie Flight 

Although present supersonic aircraft, 
like the XS-1, are purely experimental 
and have no practical application—their 
endurance is limited to a very few min- 
utes, and they can’t carry weapons—suc- 
cessful breaching of the so-called “sonic 
barrier” has important military signifi- 
cance. If an operational rocket plane can 
be developed to reach supersonic speed 
above 900 miles an hour, the Air Force 
will have a virtually interceptionproof 
weapon. While such a plane could be 
tracked by radar, the chances of downing 
it, either by anti-aircraft fire or by an- 
other supersonic fighter, would be slight. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for Harllee Branch to resign from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board within a few 
months. His health is poor . . . Though 
most Republicans on the House Ways 
and Means Committee would like to re- 
move tax exemptions frem cooperatives, 
nothing will be done until after the elec- 
tions. GOP leaders fear such legislation 
might cost votes in farm areas . . . Brit- 
ain’s decision to use scarce dollars for 
more essential goods has left the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. with a tobacco sur- 
plus which, even under most optimistic 
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agency estimates, can’t be disposed of on 
the world market for at least two more 
years .. . The steel shortage is booming 
the aluminum industry. Aluminum use 
has quadrupled since 1939, and producers 
expect to retain much of the gain even 
after steel becomes plentiful. 
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Movie Notes 

M-G-M_ is dickering with Maurice 
Chevalier for a biographical film to follow 
the pattern set by “The Jolson Story” . ., 
Lizabeth Scott and Dick Powell will be 
teamed as a romantic pair, similar to the 
Bogart and Bacall formula, in “Pitfall,” 
new Samuel Bischoff production . . . New 
York’s record snowstorm was a boon to 
two producers who needed metropolitan 
winter-background scenes—Universal In- 
ternational, currently filming “The Great 
Snow,” and Warner Brothers, now at work 
on “Winter Meeting” . . . Top Hollywood 
reporters are betting on “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” to win the Academy Award as 
the year’s best picture. Gregory Peck also 
is expected to be cited . . . Columbia is 
bidding for All-American Johnny Lujack 
to star in “Fighting Spirit of Notre 
Dame.” His agent is asking $75,000, plus 
a percentage cut. 


Radio Lines 

There'll be no letup in soap operas in 
1948, despite the influx of other types of 
daytime radio fare . . . Thousands of 
listener letters to Heart’s Desire turn up 
the fact that most women prefer washing 
machines to other practical gifts . . . If the 
Walking Man guessing contest on Truth 
or Consequences strings out to six weeks, 
the clues will become increasingly obvious. 
Sponsor Procter & Gamble doesn’t want 
contests on its shows to exceed that period 
. . . Ted Collins, Kate Smith’s manager 
and owner of the Boston Yanks profes- 
sional football team, now is organizing a 
group to back a chain of FM stations ... 
It’s in the Family, new CIO quiz show in 
which families of members will compete 
for U.S. Savings Bond prizes, has been 
booked over ABC for 25 weeks. 


Miscellany 

West Point cadets are about to switch 
from their traditional high-collared uni- 
forms to more comfortable Eisenhower- 
type jackets ... The last records made by 
both RCA Victor and Columbia before 
the Petrillo ban became effective were 
selections from a musical “Inside U.S.A.,” 
which won’t go into rehearsal until Febru- 
ary. Beatrice Lillie, who will star, did the 
numbers for RCA Victor, and Buddy 
Clark for Columbia . . . Television will be 
a new factor at both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions in Phiila- 
delphia. The developing East Coast tele- 
vision network will permit the telecasts to 
be seen in thirteen states having a popu- 
lation of 42,000,000. 
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“After me the deluge” 


N 200 YEARS France never recovered from 
the ruin caused by the wastrel who made that 
arrogant boast. 


Today there are Americans equally arrogant and 
destructive. After them, the deluge of ruin for you 
and your children’s children. 


... Higher wages without any thought of in- 
creased production to earn them. Therefore higher 
costs. Therefore higher prices. And then more 
demands for still higher wages—and ruinous infla- 
tion is here. 


... A few people (only a few, thank heaven, but 
even one is too many) so greedy for profits they “get 





theirs while the getting is good”, and kick the 
inflation spiral up another notch. 


... Bureaucrats so hungry for power they forget 
the country they are sworn to serve and pander to 
pressure groups who are destroying America. 


All three are draining America of strength at the 
very moment we need strength most. Inflation 
always leads to collapse. And—like a slavering dog 
waiting for a possum to fall out of a tree—the ene- 
mies of America and our freedoms are waiting for 
that collapse, for that will be their chance to destroy us. 


Selfishness today is treason. Isn’t there a law to 
take care of traitors? 


The deluge is not far off. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> What will happen in 1948? Nobody knows for sure. But it 
ts the business of government planners and political leaders to 
guess. Their informed guessing supplies tentative answers, sub- 
ject to change as unforeseen developments intervene. Prevailing 
Washington views, as the year starts, are presented herewith. 


POLITICS 


P A close Presidential election is anticipated by leaders of 
both old parties. They think that Truman, whose popularity 
grew steadily through the past year, will be a strong Democratic 
candidate. 


Whom the Republicans will nominate is as uncertain—more 
uncertain than it was a year ago, when Dewey was indicated. 
Now Taft has gained and is believed to have about as good a 
chance as Dewey. 


A dark horse GOP compromise is less likely now than it 

.was before Wallace announced. Eisenhower stock is down. Re- 
publicans are more confident they can win with a conventional 
party man. Warren is gaining as a possible compromise. 


Justice Douglas is coming up as a Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential possibility. Democratic managers think he can hold some 
of the left elements attracted to Wallace. 


> Wallace will go through with his campaign but will not 
make a Democratic victory impossible, as it was once assumed 
he might. He will command the Communist and fellow-traveler 
vote and pick up some miscellaneous dissidents. 


Some Republican as well as Democratic voters will turn 
up in the Wallace camp but probably not enough of either to 
change the outcome. 


ECONOMICS 


> All-time record production, sales, and consumption are 
in prospect. Most government economists expect the current 
boom to continue through 1948 but to be checked in 1949. 


Prices will continue to rise through the winter and spring 
but will tend to level off by mid-year. Bad crops could postpone 
stabilization. Unsatisfied demand for consumer durables like 
automobiles will hold through the year. Heavy exports to 
Europe also will help sustain the boom. 


Congress will resist strong price-control measures, hoping for 
a gradual readjustment of prices as supply catches up with de- 
mand. 


Interest rates will go higher through the year and bank 
credit will be tightened. This will have a restraining effect on 
the boom but won’t break it. 


> Corporate profits will drop off some in spite of increased 
volume. Industries already are finding it necessary to absorb a 
larger part of increased costs to protect their markets. 


Wages will rise somewhat but principally by peaceful ne- 
gotiation. There will be strikes, particularly in industries where 
labor is controlled by Communist-dominated unions, but: noth- 
ing approaching the postwar outbreak. 


Average employment will be even higher than last year. 
It probably will reach an average of 59,000,000. 
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> Some industrial shortages will continue to plague pro- 
ducers. Steel will be the worst bottleneck. An effort to break it 
by voluntary agreement is scheduled. If this fails, Congress may 
be forced to give Truman authority to allocate steel and other 
scarce strategic materials. 

Peiroleum supplies also will be tight and sporadic attempts 
at conservation can be expected. Other tight spots: farm and 
industrial machinery, building materials. and a few chemicals. 
Shopping problems of the housewife won't be serious in 
most lines if she can pay high prices. Meat will be the most 
conspicuous exception. It will be short next spring. 


TAXES 


> Income taxes will be cut but probably not enough to throw 
the budget into the red. National income will be high enough 
to permit a cut of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000.000 and still keep 
the budget in balance. 


Increased personal exemptions and extension of the hus- 
band-and-wife split-income privilege to all Federal taxpayers 
probably will be the principal methods of relief. However, some 
revision of surtaxes also is likeiy. 


A gesture toward general tax reform also is probable. But 
any bill passed at this session revising the tax structure to elimi- 
nate overlaps and inconsistencies will be incomplete and leave 
the door open to further revision later. 


FOREIGN AID 


> The Marshall plan will be approved by Congress but the 
President’s request for a four-year commitment to spend about 
$17,000,000,000—86 800,000,000 in the first fifteen months—will 
be watered down. 


How much the initial appropriation is to be cut is a question 
that will split the Republican majority in Congress. Taft will 
insist upon a drastic reduction; Vandenberg will defend the 
President’s fifteen-month figure, or something close to it. 


Administration of the European program will be the pre- 
occupation of the U.S. Government in the field of foreign policy 
in 1948. Responsibility probably will be divided between Mar- 
shall and a special administrator. 


Crises requiring the attention of the U.S. probably will 
arise in the course of the year in China and elsewhere. But the 
Administration will try to give them first-aid treatment while 
concentrating on the recovery of Western Europe. 


DEFENSE 


> National defense will be bolstered. Atomic experimenta- 
tion will be pushed. High-speed planes will be developed. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, all under new commanders, wii! 
experiment with new weapons and methods. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


> Social-security measures will receive serious attention for 
the first time since the prewar New Deal days. Both parties wil! 
present programs and try to get credit for helping Roosevelt’: 
forgotten man in this election year. 

Republicans will stress protection of racial minorities, know- 
ing that the Democrats, because of their Southern wing, can’! 
follow into that field: Thus anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax, and 
FEPC bills will be pushed. They probably will be stopped by 
filibuster in the Senate, however. 
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Which 
One 
Wears 


Over-alls? 


One of these men owns the factory. The other 
works there as a skilled mechanic. You can’t 
tell, from the way they dress, which one wears 
the over-alls. 

This makes people of other countries think 
every American had a rich uncle who died 
and left an inheritance. Actually, we all have 
the same uncle—Sam. And the inheritance 
can’t be deposited in a bank—any more than 
itcan be withdrawn from a bank. 

The heritage is a kind of freedom—Free- 
dom of Enterprise. 

It’s not exclusively American. But it’s pre- 
ponderantly American. It’s simply an open 
invitation to make anything you think you 
can sell. 


You are free to make it. People are free to 
buy it—or pass it up. If enough people buy it, 
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you’re in business. If you make it better and 
price it lower, your business grows. And 
people get more for their money. 


Burlington Mills have been giving people 
more for their money in quality rayon fabrics 
for years. This resulted in such widespread 
use of Bur-Mil rayons, that Burlington today 
is one of the world’s greatest textile producers. 


Millions of Americans enjoy apparel made 
of Bur-Mil fabrics. And their homes are deco- 
rated with Burlington rayons. 


Freedom of enterprise is good for the 
American standard of living. Improving that 
standard of living, through better things at 
lower prices, is good for American business. 
That’s why Burlington Quality is constantly 
being advanced. 
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it’s easy with General Electric 
Flexible Air Conditioning 


FOR EXAMPLE, General Electric’s Person. 
Weather Control for multiple-room buildings 
provides: 


Localized control of temperature. Each 
room can be cooled or heated to individual 
taste. 


Flexibility. Fits easily into your present 
building or into plans for new buildings. 
After installation, room layouts can be 
changed without disrupting the air condi 
tioning system. 


Filtering. A// the air can be filtered, not 
just a part of it. 


Dehumidification. Equipment is sized to 
do a good job even in humid Southern areas. 


Simplicity. A simple piping system served 
by a central plant in the basement can 


provide each room with cooling in sum 
mer, heating in winter. 


Fresh Air...Ventilation. Fresh air can be 
introduced directly through room units, by 
hall ducts, or by a central plant. Adaptable 
to ventilation needs of each space. 


This is one of many types of General 
Electric Equipped Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems. Whether the need is large or small, 
simple or complex. . . there’s a General 
Electric System designed to give you 
Better Air Condition- 
ing. Write for infor- 
mation. General 
Electric Co., Air Con- 
ditioning Dept., Section 
8221, Bloomfield, N.J. 
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A Man Needs a Porch to Sit On 


When a man gets through his day’s work 
back in Missouri, he likes to pull up a 
rocker on the front porch after supper, 
take his shoes off, and rock a spell. He 
can watch the cars drive by, he can holler 
across the street to neighbors, and the 
katydids make mighty friendly music as 
the evening sun goes down. 

Last week, probably as lonesome for 
Missouri as ever, Harry. S. Truman decided 
it was about time the White House had a 
porch made for sittin’. The two porticos 
on either side of the executive mansion 
with their virginal white Ionic columns 
might be things of beauty, but in all the 
40,000 square feet of White House struc- 
ture there was not a single porch where a 
President of these United States might 
sit in privacy with his family in the sum- 
mer evenings and feel at peace with the 
world like any other man. 

Let Them Kick: Last Fourth of July 
during a trip to Charlottesville, Va., Harry 
Truman had got an idea: He saw a colonial 
home that had a balcony-porch inside its 
portico, so secluded that a man could cool 









































Call it a balcony, call it a porch... 


off in his pajamas on a hot night beyond 
sight of prying eyes. 

Conducting his negotiations secretly 
(a Truman plan to revamp the White 
House in 1946 at a cost of $1,650,000 had 
been abandoned when it caused a national 
furor), the President consulted with 
William A. Delano, New York architect, 
for a porch along the same lines. Last Fri- 
day, Jan. 2, Charles G. Ross, executive 
press secretary, was unable to keep the 
secret from inquiring newsmen any longer. 
Work on the porch would start in two or 
three weeks: architect, Delano; cost, 
$15,000; “saving,” the replacement of five 
awnings at a cost of $800 a year. 

Republicans might kick at the outlay, 
the Fine Arts Commission which watches 
such things might cry that it was marring 
the beauty of the White House (several 
commission members promptly did pro- 
test, though not officially), but nothing 
would stop the project. Harry Truman 
had his mind made up: By the time hot 
weather arrived in Washington again, he, 
his family, and his cronies would have 
a spot where they could get a breath of 
air at night. 


CONGRESS: 


What the GOP Will Do 


Modern practice might call for Congress 
to look to the White House for a legisla- 
tive program, but the Republicans wanted 
no part of it as the 80th Congress recon- 
vened this week. While President Truman 
labored on his State of the Union message, 
GOP policymakers outlined a program on 
which they could stand in the all-vital 
1948 election year. 

Between them, Robert A. Taft, chair- 
man of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, and Speaker Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., chairman of the House Steering 
Committee, pretty well pictured the out- 
look for new legislation: 
> Musts: The European Recovery Pro- 
gram, with Sen. Authur H. Vandenberg 
leading a spectacular and probably suc- 
cessful fight in favor of something like the 
Administration’s plan against Taft’s trun- 
cated version; tax reduction totaling per- 
haps $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000; 
drastic cuts in appropriation bills; and 
extension of rent control. 
> Probables: Some extension of the ¢ 


ing reciprocal tariff act,- approval of a 
legislative budget, and perhaps $30.000.- 


000 for the Voice of America program. 


> Likelies: Hawaiian statehood, govern- 
ment housing assistance, minimum-wage 


increase from 40 to 65 cents an hour. 

> Maybes: Universal Military Training 
(almost a certainty if Russia goes on the 
march, otherwise hopeless), meat ration- 
ing, commodity-exchange regulation, fur- 
ther inflation control through credit curbs 
and even some compulsory controls if 
prices continue upward, revival of state 
claims to ownership of tidewater lands, 
Federal health and education programs, 
railroad reorganization, and the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

P Unlikelies: A long-range farm program, 
the Stratton bill to admit 400,000 DP’s, 
anti-poll tax bill and anti-lynching legisla- 
tion, although the last two measures may 
be passed by the House. 

The Strategy: But because the 296 Re- 
publicans in Congress could not very well 
agree on how or even what to propose, the 
GOP leaders mapped out an experimental 
method of achieving some semblance of 
legislative unity. The GOP experiment 
called for frequent meetings between 
leaders and committee chairmen of both 
houses to discuss the shape and strategy 
of specific bills. This idea, tried out dur- 
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ing the special session, was responsible for 
the swift drafting and enactment of the 
Taft-Wolcott anti-inflation bill. The GOP 
leaders thus hoped to present an organized 
legislative program which will impress the 
voters with the spectacle of a united party. 


SPECULATION: 


Hunters and Hunted 


The Administration suffered a sudden 
change of heart last week, and where it 
had once been full of scorn for commodity 
speculators, it now was convinced that 
many were more sinned against than sin- 
ning. By coincidence, only two days before 
it had been revealed that one of the spec- 
ulators was Harry S. Truman’s personal 
physician, Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, 
and that scores of government employes 
were dealing in grain. 

Did Mr. Truman think Graham had 
done anything wrong? he was asked at 
his press conference last Wednesday, 
Dec. 31. The President, who had de- 
nounced the “greed” of grain speculators 
only last fall, and whose own Attorney 


made public a letter from a small-town 
physician who threatened to kill himself 
if his dealings in corn and cotton were 
revealed. The letter: 

“I’m sorry | am not extrovert enough 
to take this in stride, but life does not hold 
the promise for me to try to live down 
this public stigma after losing my money. 
My family will have my insurance at 
least, and they can move elsewhere. My 
wife says I act like a man condemned, but 
she does not know it is only a reprieve 
until the day my name is published. 

“You hold much potential happiness or 
heartache in your hands, Mr. Secretary. 
May God guide and have mercy on us 
both.” 

Without Merey: Although the Ad- 
ministration might stand knee-deep in 
lamentations, there was no likelihood that 
Congress would have merey and call off 
publication of the lists. On the contrary, 
two days later, on Friday, Jan. 2, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee made a 
disclosure that more than counterbalanced 
the physician’s plea and Anderson’s con- 
viction that no insider had profited: Since 
July 1, 1946, seventeen Commerce Depart- 
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Graham: The President thought his physician did no wrong 


General Tom C. Clark had branded them 
“profiteers in human misery,” answered 
no, he didn’t. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson went even farther. It was unjust, 
Anderson declared, to publish the names 
of the speculators. Anderson, who last fall 
echoed Mr. Truman’s denunciations of 
them and who last month insisted on the 
names being published, declared that he 
was now satisfied that no one had profited 
in the commodity markets because of in- 
side tips, and that publication of the 
hames was doing harm to innocent and, 
for the most part, small-fry speculators. 

To illustrate what he meant, Anderson 
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ment and three State Department em- 
ployes had been speculating in commodi- 
ties. Among them were four Commerce 
Department economists, as well as Wil- 
liam C. Brister, director of the food supply 
cd  “on of the State Department’s Insti- 
te of Inter-American Affairs, and John 
€. Montgomery, divisional assistant in its 
International Resources Division. The 
next day, it was learned that six Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau employes had also 
dealt in the commodity markets. Such 
evidence could hardly be dismissed by 
further official releases; in fact, the si- 
lence at the executive end of Washing- 
ton’s Mall was deafening. 


CAB: 


Squeeze Play 


James M. Landis had been fairly warned. 
In mid-1946, when President Truman 
asked him to leave his safe-and-sane dean- 
ship at Harvard Law School to become 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
his friends counseled him to say no. They 
said the zeal, forthrightness, and legalistic 
mind, which made him secure at. Harvard, 
would get him into trouble at the CAB. 
Besides, he would feel frustrated in the 
agency, a hybrid quasi-legislative-judici«!| 
entity having no authority over its enforc- 
ing arm, the Commerce-controlled Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Unheeding, Landis, an old-time New 
Dealer, returned to the government, which 
he had earlier served as Federal Trace 
Commissioner, SEC chairman, Civilian 
Defense Director, and roving minister in 
the Middle East. Before long, his friends’ 
misgivings came true. He antagonized the 
big airlines and the CAA alike by insist- 
ing on enforcement of air-safety rules to 
the letter. He feuded publicly with CAA 
Administrator Theodore P. Wright. He 
made enemies of fellow CAB members by 
lambasting their views. He got in bad with 
the State Department through his han- 
dling of international air agreements—even 
boasting of “slipping one over” on Argen- 
tina, which promptly pigeonholed the pact. 

Good, but Good-by: Yet as late as 
October, President Truman was patting 
Landis on the back. As late as December, 
when rumors whispered that Landis would 
be ditched on the expiration of his term 
Dec. 31, the President privately confided 
that the CAB chairman was doing a good 
job and should be retained. So when Lan- 
dis was summoned to the White House 
last week, he was dumfounded. Friends 1e- 
constructed the dialogue this way: 

TrumMAN: You've been doing a fine job. 

Lanpis: Thank you, Mr. President. 

Truman: But I can’t reappoint you. 

Lanpis (incredulous): But why not? 

Truman: [I’ve made a prior commit- 
ment to someone else. 

Lanpis: But to whom? 

Truman: That, I can’t tell you. 

Thus the President last week summarily 
dismissed one of the few New Dealers re- 
maining in the Administration, under cir- 
cumstances hardly calculated to entice 
others to enter government service. La- 
couically the White House announced that 
Landis would not be reappointed. Brusque- 
ly the President dismissed a reporter’s ii- 
quiry for his reasons with a “no comment.” 
Landis departed without even receiving 
the customary Presidential letter of thanks. 
At 48 accepting his first job in private 
business—with Joseph P. Kennedy, fina:- 
cier and former ambassador to Britain— 
Landis was almost speechless. The best lie 
could muster to explain his feelings “! 
am very mystified.” 
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RACHAL: 


Freedom at Nashville 


All through the South, the Freedom 
Train had traveled a clear track. Negroes 
and whites had come together to view the 
historic documents which ensured, to 
Americans of al] races, equal rights. Only 
in Hattiesburg, Miss., Birmingham, and 
Memphis had Jim Crow reared his ugly 
head. Memphis city officials had insisted 
that white and Negro visitors see the 
train separately or “trouble and perhaps 
bloodshed” would ensue. Ed Crump, the 
city's apple-cheeked political kingpin, 
quickly endorsed the action of his under- 
lings. Angered, Freedom Train officials 
canceled the train’s Memphis stop. 

All this was soothing syrup to Silliman 
Evans. chunky publisher of The Nashville 
Tennessean, whose long-standing feud with 
Boss Crump has generated nearly as much 
energy as the TVA. Last week Evans’s 
Tennessean took five-column advertise- 
ments in the two Memphis newspapers, 
The Press-Scimitar and The Commercial 
Appeal, to rap Crump just where it would 
hurt the fuzzy-haired Democratic boss 
most. The.ne of the ads: an invitation to 
Memphis residents to come to Nashville 
to see the Freedom Train. 


PEOPLE: 


A Face for Mary 
The fire which killed Mary Reed’s moth- 


er, two sisters, and brother four years ago 
also left horrible scars on her body and 
on the left side of her face. Living with 
her aunt in Roxbury, a section of Boston, 
Mary, 8, tried to make new friends, but 
other children in the neighborhood avoided 
her, Trey called her “Scarface.” 

Patrolman William Hennessey. 34, the 
cop on the beat, noticed Mary’s loneliness. 
A second-world-war veteran, married but 
childless, he decided to buy the little girl 
a Christmas present. She longed for a wrist 
watch. He bought her one—an inexpensive 
one. The shopkeeper told a reporter, and 
the story of the policeman’s kindness to the 
poor little girl became front-page news. first 
in Boston and then all over the country. 

In downtown Boston, a group of busi- 
hessmen began collecting money to pay 
for plastic surgery on Mary’s face and 
body. Their enthusiasm grew; they de- 
cided to go farther and try to establish a 
$100,000 foundation to help other children 
who need similar corrective treatment. A 
man in Arizona sent Mary a pony and a 
cowgirl costume; a radio station asked her 
to go on a national program. 

Only last week, with the Mary Reed 
fund totaling $12,000 in bank deposits and 
$20,000 in pledged contributions, the little 
girl began packing her things to go to 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton. She’ll begin treatments, which prob- 
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ably will last five to seven years, to repair 
her face, body, and arms. She'll be tutored, 
meanwhile, at the fund’s expense. 

“Tl look like other little girls and no- 
body will laugh at me,” said Mary. How: 
ever, her overflowing heart still held one 
sorrow. She couldn’t wear the wrist watch 
Hennessey bought her for Christmas. Her 
burned wrist is too small. 
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Charles Taft: A horn for Bob 


POLITICS: 


Taft for Taft 


For two decades Robert A. Taft and his 
brother Charles. both Republicans and 
sons of the 27th President of the United 
States, William Howard Taft, have fre- 
quently failed to see eye-to-eye on politics. 
The basic difference has long been the 
municipal government of their home town, 
Cincinnati. Charley has been a_whole- 
hearted supporter of the city’s charter- 
manager system; Bob has been cool toward 
it* as a leader of the GOP machine. 

Last week when Charley Taft cast the 
deciding vote in the Cincinnati City 
Council which made Albert D. Cash, a 
Democrat, the mayor, the action spilled 
over into the national political arena. 
Challenged by a GOP member of the coun- 
cil on the ground that his move might 
hurt his brother Bob’s chances for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination this year, 
Charley replied: “It has been for some 
time my conviction that one detriment to 





*Actually Bob Taft was one of the three drafters 
of the 1926 revised city charter but has always been 
against the so-called proportional-representation 
system which it provided. 
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my brother’s candidacy is the total inade- 
quacy of his home-town Republican or- 
ganization in its contribution to gool 
government.” But lest anyone doubt that 
blood is thicker than politics, Charley 
later added: “I am for Bob for President.” 


Kyes on November 


Although the New Year was still in 
swaddling clothes and barely able to 
crawl, the 1948 campaign last week ha:| 
already hit its stride: 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, who for 
months had been telling friends that he 
didn’t want the Republican nomination 
for President, put his disclaimer in writing. 
The 63-year-old chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee asked Mich- 
igan GOP leaders not to present his name 
at the Republican National Convention as 
the state’s favorite son. His expressed 
reason: “I am confident that I can best 
serve my country by completing my pres- 
ent term in the Senate.” A contributing 
reason, not expressed: Vandenberg’s wife 
Hazel has been ill since early fall. 

> The battle for leadership of the Calli- 
fornia Democratic party between James 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman’s good 
friend Edwin W. Pauley. which had so 
crippled the party that Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman J. Howard McGrath was 
forced to intervene, ended with Pauley’s 
capitulation. The oilman, central figure in 
the Congressional investi:ation of com- 
modity gamblers, resigned as Democratic 
National Committeeman. 

> MacArthur-for-President supporters, 
headed by Fred R. Zimmerman, Wisconsin 
secretary of state, formed a committee to 
campaign for the general. Among the 
eighteen members: former Gov. Philip La 
Follette, a colonel on MacArthur’s staff 
during the war. 

P Illinois Rep. Leo E. Allen. chairman of 
the House Rules Committee. started a 
one-man boom for Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., declaring that he would make 
an ideal compromise candilate in the 
event of a deadlock at the Republican 
National Convention. “Everyho!yv likes 
him and nobody’s mad at him,” Allen ex- 
plained. 

P Coke Stevenson, a hulking, taciturn 
rancher, who served as governor of Texas 
from 1941 until 1946, when he refused to 
run again after more consecutive time in 
the office than any other man, announced 
his. candidacy for the Senate seat now 


held by W. Lee (Pass the Biscuits Pappy) 
O’Daniel. 


Wallace’s Four-Year Plan 


At Farvue, his rambling, white, two- 
and-a-half-story farmhouse which stands 
high on a hillside overlooking the village 
of South Salem, N. Y., Henry A. Wallace 
was running for President last week ag 
the candidate of a third party which still 
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didn’t exist. He wasn’t conducting a front- 
porch campaign; he couldn’t, for snow 
and ice had made the rough, winding road 
that climbs to Farvue all but impassable. 
Anyway, he wanted to rest for a month 
and relax. 

The gangling man, slightly stooped, 
with thick, unruly gray hair, loped around 
his farm’s big winterized barn to check on 
the results of his experiments in cross- 
breeding chickens, looking more like a 
farmhand than his farmhands did. 

While he puttered, other politicos fussed 
and figured: 
> Could Wallace’s backers really start a 
third party? 
> How would it affect the election in 1948? 
> Where did Wallace expect to find sup- 
port? 
> What were his motives in running? 

Democrats loudly whistled that Wal- 
lace’s candidacy would help, 
rather than hurt, Harry S. Tru- 
man’s chances for reelection;* 
and Democratic National Chair- 
man J. Howard McGrath, who 
only a few days before had been 
hoping publicly that Wallace 
would support Mr. Truman, 
now declared that his opposi- 
tion would clear the atmosphere 
by isolating the Communist 
vote. Republicans  congratu- 
lated each other that defections 
from Mr. Truman ins states 
where the left wing held the bal- 
ance of power mould make a 
GOP victory certain; but many 
had reservations, and one Re- 
publican leader was reported to 
have warned an off-the-record 
GOP gathering that, with Wal- 
lace in the race, the party had 
lost one of its favorite issues— 
the cry of Communism against 
the Truman Administration. 

Who Wants Whom: The 
left wing was in a tizzy. Several 
leftists who in the past had col- 
laborated with the Commu- 
nists within the Progressive Citizens of 
America and who had lambasted attacks 
on the PCA as “Red-baiting,” now joined 
the “Red-baiters” themselves. No. 1 on 
the switch parade was Dr. Frank Kingdon. 
Explaining his resignation as co-chairman 
of the PCA, he declared: “Who asked 
Henry Wallace to run? . . . The Commu- 
nist party, through William Z. Foster and 
Eugene Dennis, were the first.” Wallace, 
he asserted, was “their candidate .. . They 
are his sponsors . . . He handed the 
Kremlin the one political move it wanted 
in the U.S.A. in 1948.” 

The New Dealing, anti-Communist 
Americans for Democratic Action could 
have answered triumphantly, “we told you 
so,” but they didn’t. Although they still 
talked confidently of reelecting Mr. Tru- 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Per- 
spective, page 84. 
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man, they were clearly worried. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s first reaction when informed of 
Wallace’s candidacy: “Oh, dear. Oh, dear.” 

Those who insisted that Wallace 
wouldn’t have much effect on the 1948 
campaign argued that (1) it was too late 
to build a third party, since in most states 
the requirements for getting on the ballot 
were so rigid; (2) Wallace had no organ- 
ization and no money; and (3) his frank 
alliance with the Communist party had 
driven him into crushing isolation from 
the main body of the American labor and 
liberal movements. 

It was unarguable that Wallace, al- 
though representing himself as the heir of 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
George W. Norris, Fiorello H. La Guardia, 


Wendell L. Willkie, and Franklin D. 


Roosevelt in his “acceptance” address last 
week, had little organized support, except 


Paul Robeson and Wallace: Objective—the Negro vote 


from avowed Communists and the most 
steadfast fellow travelers. Even the news- 
paper PM, which had done most to mold 
Wallace into the symbol of American 
progressivism, disowned his candidacy. 
Labor’s Cold Shoulder: Within or- 
ganized labor, W:llace faced the united 
opposition of the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
for even A. F. Whitney, who declared 
political war on Mr. Truman after the 
President crushed the railroad strike in the 
spring of 1946, had changed his mind after 
the President vetoed the Taft-Hartley 
Act. There was no support for Wallace in 
the American Federation of Labor, aside 
from a handful of relatively insignificant 
locals under Communist domination. 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
clearly favored Mr. Truman’s reelection, 
as did Jack Kroll, chairman of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee, though Wal- 
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lace would have the backing of several 
powerful Communist-dominated CIQ 
unions, especially the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers, as well as segments of 
some others, notably the National Mari- 
time Union. 

Indicative of Wallace’s isolation from 
organized labor was the plan of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, 
and other non-Communist CIO unions in 
New York to bolt the American Labor 
party and form a state PAC pledged to 
Mr. Truman. The Amalgamated was first 
brought into the ALP by its late president 
Sidney Hillman, and had been the party’s 
front of respectability as well as its main 
source of funds; but it balked at going 
along with Rep. Vito Marcantonio and 
the other pro-Communist leaders in sup- 
porting Wallace. 

Nevertheless, those who doubted that 
Wallace’s backers could estab- 
lish the necessary machinery for 
a third party and get him on the 
ballot vastly overestimated the 
difficulties—and, more impor- 
tant still, vastly underestimated 
the organizational abilities of 
the Communist party and of the 
PCA. In plain fact, the third 
party had long been in the proc- 
ess of formation. Communist 
leaders, as they now frankly, 
even boastfully, admitted, had 
ordered their members to work 
for it months before. And the 
PCA had been exploring the 
possibilities and laying _ the 
essential groundwork since last 
summer. 

Signatures Wanted: PCA 
officials claimed that. it would 
be possible to get Wallace on the 
ballot in 47 of the 48 states. The 
lone exception: Florida. In some, 
it would be almost fantastically 
easy: Tennessee, for example, 
required only fifteen signatures 
in each county; New Jersey, 800 
signatures; Idaho, 200 delegates 
to a third-party convention; Oregon, 250 
delegates to a convention. In contrast, 
Wallace couldn’t run as a third party 
candidate in Ohio and he would need 30,- 
000 signatures, including at least 100 
from each county, to run as an independ- 
ent—that is, without party affiliation. 
PCA officials doubted there would be any 
difficulty in getting them. They pointed 
out that Ohio, unlike most states, is pep- 
pered with cities instead of having tlem 
all concentrated in one section; and PCA 
had chapters in each. 

In New York, Wallace would run as the 
candidate of the American Labor party, 
though he might run on an independent 
ticket as well. That would require 12.500 
signatures, at least 50 from each couity. 
In Illinois, he would be the candidate of 
the Independent Progressive party, which 
polled an impressive vote in Cook County 
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in the judicial elections last year. Cali- 
fornia offered three alternatives: A third 
party could get on the ballot with a peti- 
tion signed by 276,000 voters or, fail- 
ine that, if 27,600 registered Democrats 
and Republicans re-registered as members 
of the new party. And 140,000 signatures 
would enable Wallace to run without 
party affiliation. 

In Minnesota, former Gov. Elmer Ben- 
son claimed that Wallace would be the 
candidate of the Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor party,* and that Mr. Truman would 
have to get on the ballot without party 
affiliation. 

Dollars and Hopes: The third party, 
therefore, would be a loose conglomeration 
of the ALP of New-York, the Independent 
Progressive party of Illinois, and perhaps 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party of 
Minnesota, of the new party wherever it 
could be established, and of Wallace-for- 
President committees wherever it couldn’t. 
Unifying it and giving it spark and direc- 
tion would be the nationwide network of 
the Communist party and the parallel 
network of the PCA. Communist-domi- 
nated unions would help. Nor would there 
be any lack of money. Wallace’s speaking 
tour had raised between $250,000 and 
$500,000 for the PCA above expenses. His 
backers believed that his campaign would 
be similarly self-financing. 

They claimed to hold the balance of 
power in Michigan, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, New Jersey, and New York, and 
possibly in other states. Their talk was 
grandiose: “Wallace can get 100,000 votes 
in Wayne County, Mich., without lifting 
a finger. He'll get anywhere from 450.000 
to 800,000 in New York—he’ll get 1,000,- 
000 in New York.” 

Dispassionate observers discounted the 
boasts, but not completely. They pointed 
out that California, for example, had a 
large, unstable Utopian vote which once 
almost elected Upton Sinclair governor 
on his promise to end poverty, and which 
helped make the Townsend movement a 
real threat. The remnants of the Town- 
send movement were allied with Wallace. 





*A merger between the Democratic party and the 
Farmer-Labor party created at Mr. Roosevelt's in- 
Sistence in 1944. 
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Join 3d Party Plea 





The Communists pulled out all the stops; Wallace is their man, and every party member is a campaign worker for him 


Moreover, Harry Bridges, pro-Communist 
president of the CIO Longshoremen’s 
union, had come out for him. If Demo- 
cratic Sen. Glen H. Taylor, Idaho’s “Sing- 
ing Cowboy” and a proven vote-zetter, 
ran with Wallace, as Taylor has indic sted, 
he could boost the Western third-party 
vote still further. In New York, some 
Democrats estimated that Wallace might 
get as many as 350,000 votes, which prob- 
ably would ensure a Republican victory. 

Wallace backers had little hope of get- 
ting many farm votes for him. They ad- 
mitted, also, that Mr. Truman would get 
the bulk of the New Deal vote. What they 
were aiming at—frankly—were the mi- 
nority groups and the fringe groups—the 
Mexican-Americans who are discriminated 
against in many parts of the country, the 
Negroes, hyphenated Americans from 
Eastern European countries now under 
Russian domination, the Utopians, and 
pacifist church organizations which  be- 
lieve that turning the other cheek is a 
foreign policy. 

Man of Tomorrow: Admittedly, Wal- 
lace cannot possibly win. It is almost cer- 
tain that he cannot carry a single state. 
On the other hand, he could virtually 
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“Cowboy” Taylor: Will he run, too? 
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make Mr. Truman’s defeat certain. There 
are those who believe it to be Wallace's 
sole motive. They argue that Wallace has 
been consumed by enmity for Mr. Truman 
ever since the President ousted him as 
Secretary of Commerce for attacking the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

Those who doubt that Wallace has any 
more far-reaching motive point out that 
his political career has been as eccentric 
as a Mexican jumping bean. Within three 
decades he has been a Harding-Coolidge 
Republican, an Al Smith Democrat, and 
a New Dealer: an isolationist, an inter- 
ventionist, and, currently, an advocate of 
appeasement: a proponent of peacetime 
conscription, and now. an opponent of 
Universal Military Training. 

In spite of these twistings and turnings, 
however. there are many who insist that 
Wallace is thinking in terms of ’52—that 
he does have a long-range plan. Its out- 
line: 

Hé expects that his candidacy will cause 
such a rout of the Democratic party that 
it will completely demolish it. Then, he 
can pick up the pieces and launch a new 
second party—a crusade. 

The motives of the Communists behind 
Wallace are less obscure. They believe the 
best way to defeat the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall plan, and Universal Military 
Training is to defeat the Administration 
which has sponsored them. They hope the 
Republicans will nominate an isolationist 
They plan to bludgeon Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress into backtracking on 
the Marshall plan by threatening to put 
a thirty-party candidate into the race. 
And they are convinced that a Republican 
victory will hasten “the inevitable capital- 
ist depression.” That would be their 
chance. Then, they could parade Wallace 
out again as the New Messiah. 


WEATHER: 
To Shovels, Comrades! 


If any American from Iowa to Maine 
last week felt that the weather was hardly 
a political issue, he reckoned not with the 
tireless Communist party. On the very 
day that The Daily Worker exhorted the 
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faithful to crusade for Henry A. Wallace, 
‘the Communist leadership also called on 
them to “organize volunteer snow-fighting 
brigades.” Its exhortation: “No great civic 
crisis, be it an unusual storm or an aerial 
blitz, can be successfully met without the 
democratic participation and initiative of 
the people themselves.” 

That the weather itself presented a 
“oreat civic crisis” over the New Year’s 
holiday was no exaggeration. Even before 
the Old Year was out, freakish tornadoes 
killed twenty persons and injured 250 in 
five Southern states and caused such de- 
struction in Cotton Valley, La., that box- 
cars were hauled in to shelter the homeless. 
Searcely was the New Year in, than a 
blinding snowstorm caused one Missouri 
Pacific train to plow into another snear 
Sedalia, Mo., collapsing the rear sleeping 
ear like an accordion and killing fourteen 
persons, including Alexander W. Weddell, 
former ambassador to Argentina and 
Spain, and his wife. 

As the “aerial blitz” of the weather 
moved to the Great Lakes region, the 
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The great storm: Death in Missouri, nighttime in snowbound New York ... 


“democratic participation” of the people 
was inadequate to meet it. The Chicago 
area was typical. A freezing rainstorm 
and mile-a-minute gusts shattered plate- 
glass show windows, ripped down telephone 
and electric lines, uprooted trees, disrupted 
electric railways, socked in all airlines, 
and bent radio towers to the ground like 
paper clips. Among them: a 358-foot 
tower of the aptly named WIND. 

Misery Everywhere: When the 
weather reached the Northeast, the “‘initia- 
tive of the people” proved inadequate to 
do much about it. Philadelphians could no 
more halt the 2.32 inches of rain that 
poured down than Massachusetts residents 
could keep their telephone poles from 
squashing their autos. Sleet, snow, and 
freezing rain, coming on top of the all- 
time record snowfall of 25.8 inches on 
Dec. 26, heaped new miseries on the New 
York metropolitan area. 

In New Jersey, Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
declared a statewide emergency and opened 
eighteen armories to all homeless. Big de- 
partment stores, suffering from absentee- 


ism on the part of both employes and 
customers, closed their doors. In outlying 
areas and even whole communities, homes 
were left without light, without heat, with- 
out telephone, without transportation. 

In New York City, nonessential  (in- 
cluding beer, laundry, and diaper-service) 
trucks were banned from the streets, along 
with private cars; 8,674 illegal parkers, 
whose cars impeded snow removal, were 
fined up to $15 apiece in a single day. In 
nine days the city Sanitation Department 
reported, it had dumped more than 4,000,- 
000 tons of snow in rivers and_ sewers. 
“We've still got plenty left,” officials said, 
as more than 16,000 men and 2,000 trucks 
and plows bent to the gigantic task. The 
New York Stock, Curb, and Cotton Ex- 
changes closed down, as did similar mar- 
kets in Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia. 

About the only person who had _ the 
initiative to turn the great civic crisis to 
his own assistance was James Gray, 59- 
year-old Bronxite. Gray accidentally 
backed up against a red-hot coal stove 


. . . toppled radio towers in Chicago, and a pole on a car in Massachusetts 
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and set fire to the seat of his pants. 
Rushing outdoors he hur'ed himself into 
4 snowbank, put out the flames, and saved 
his skin, by then as red as The Daily 
Worker’s politics. 


SECURITY: 


The Atom Strike Danger 


A wartime labor stoppage against the 
top-secret Manhattan District would have 
been as unthinkable as mutiny in the 
Army. The War Department took extra- 
special precautions to prevent any strike 


» against the mysterious project. Robert P. 


Patterson, then Under Secretary of War, 
got AFL President William Green and 
CIO President Philip Murray to 


unionize whatever was going on in 
the foothills of the Cumberland 
Mountains at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Came Hiroshima and V-J Day, 
and the AFL and CIO were released 
from their pledge. Both raced for 
the same goal: to put the union label 
on the atom bomb. They made Oak 
Ridge, perhaps the nation’s biggest 
unorganized industry the No. 1 
target of their drives. Still they were 
closely checked by the security-con- 
scious Army. They were forbidden 
to canvass door-to-door. They were 
allowed to pass out handbills only 
two days weekly and only at desig- 
nated spots. Their newspapers were 
subjected to Army review. Their or- 
ganizers were exhaustively investi- 
gated by the Army to make sure 
that none were Communists. 

What the AFL and CIO alike 
sought was to bargain collectively 
with the private corporations which 
operate the Oak Ridge plants under 
contract, rather than the govern- 
ment in the form of the Atomic 
Energy Commission which owns the 
plants. The whirlwind organizing 
drives were climaxed by three NLRB 
elections in August 1946. The CIO won 
the election at the gaseous-diffusion plant 
for separating fissionable U-235 from the 
more common U-238 which is operated by 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. The AFL carried the electromag- 
netic plant for separating U-235, operated 
by the Tennessee-Eastman Corp., whose 
parent company is the Eastman Kodak 
Co. The Clinton Laboratories, operating 
the uranium piles producing radioactive 
isotopes, voted against any union. At the 
plutonium works at Hanford, Wash., 
meanwhile, neither the AFL nor the CIO 
got anywhere. 

The turnabout from wartime was al- 
most complete. Where Under Secretary 
Patterson had kept labor unions entirely 
out of Oak Ridge, Local 288 of the CIO 
United Gas, Coke, and Chemical Work- 
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ers, an offshoot from the catchall Dis- 
trict 50 of John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers, now negotiated a contract with 
Carbide & Carbon, covering wages, work- 
ing conditions, and union rights. So did 
the AFL Council of Atomic Trades with 
Tennessee-Eastman. Now that organized 
labor had firmly planted its feet inside Oak 
Ridge’s gates, the possibility arose that 
sometime the nation’s atomic-energy pro- 
gram might be halted by a strike. 

How to prevent such a strike was a vital 
problem worrying the 80th Congress last 
week as its members streamed back to 
Washington from their holiday vacations. 

A Blaff That Worked: Such a strike 
threat had arisen before 1947 was out. 
With the CIO contract with Carbide & 
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Oak Ridge: The CIO got in the gate 


Carbon due to expire at midnight last 
Dec. 9, Local 288 voted to authorize a 
strike. The president of its parent inter- 
national union, Martin Wagner, a tough 
bargainer who once headed Lewis’s Dis- 
trict 50, approved the strike authoriza- 
tion. If the union didn’t technically threat- 
en a strike against the government—which 
is forbidden by the Taft-Hartley Act—it 
was apparently threatening a strike against 
the national security. 

Actually, neither Local 288 nor Wagner 
had any intention of stopping work. They 
authorized a strike only as a tactical ma- 
neuver for bargaining purposes. Both were 
fully aware that an actual strike would in- 
flame public opinion, lead to repressive 
legislation, and do themselves no good. 
Besides, the union was violently anti- 
Communist and itself felt that any atomic 
strike would play into Communist hands 
all over the world. 
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But the very mention of the word 
“strike” made the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission feel as if it was being bombarded 
by neutrons. Although it announced that 
“the responsibility of finding a workable 
basis for agreement rests upon the union 
and the operating corporation,” the AEC 
flatly declared: “It will be obvious to 
everyone that interruption of production 
is unthinkable.” 

Cyrus Ching, director of the new Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
also sent a sharp wire to both parties, re- 
minding them of “the critical importance 
of this project to our national welfare.” 
Should no agreement be reached, Ching 
strongly urged that uninterrupted pro- 
duction continue “to give me_ personally 
an opportunity to explore the situa- 
tion and determine what further 
procedures may be worked out.” 
What Ching hinted was that he 
would ask President Truman to pro- 
claim that such a strike would “im- 
peril the national health or safety.” 
Such a proclamation would bring 
the Tart-Hartley Act into play and, 
while not permanently forbidding a 
strike, would permit a court injunc- 
tion to delay it while a special in- 
quiry board looked into the dispute. 

But before such steps were needed, 
the issue was settled in advance of 
the strike deadline. The CIO, which 
had asked for a 25-cent-an-hour 
raise, accepted the 10 cents offered 
by Carbide & Carbon. It also won its 
demands for seniority clauses and 
for differential pay scales for differ- 
ent shifts. Its strike bluff had 
worked. 

Achilles’ Heel: If the immediate 
threat was dissipated, the long-range 
danger was plainly forecast. For 
atomic plants are far more vulner- 
able to work stoppages than auto 
assembly lines, coal mines, or utili- 
ties. 

For instance, the main feature of 
the Carbide & Carbon gaseous-diffusion 
plant is a huge vacuum through which a 
gaseous uranium compound is drawn past 
thousands of barriers. The lighter mole- 
cules containing fissionable U-235 pass 
through tiny holes more quickly than the 
heavier molecules containing U-238. So 
delicate an equilibrium is maintained that 
a one-day work stoppage might halt pro- 
duction for a week, and a one-week stop- 
page might cause a delay of months. In 
fact, the whole plant might have to be 
reconstructed, the old barriers replaced 
by new ones, the vacuum restored, and 
all the other tough problems in chemical 
engineering tackled all over again. 

In some of the other plants, the vul- 
nerability to strikes is even greater; the 
occurrence of a shutdown could, for se- 
curity reasons, only be described as “com- 
pletely ruinous to bomb production.” 

But the perils of a strike lie not alone 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HE three men who will be watched 
heat closely during the present ses- 
sion of Congress are Speaker Martin 
and Senators Taft and Vandenberg— 
the first two because they are Presi- 
dential candidates, Vandenberg because 
his judgment, sense of duty, and capac- 
ity for leadership will make or break 
the Marshall plan and the 
future of Europe. 

Martin must now be re- 
garded as a serious contender 
for the Republican nomina- 
tion. He will have only a few 
delegates on the first ballot. 
But he has many friends 
and recently has attracted 
favorable attention from im- 
portant Republicans who, al- 
though uncommitted, previ- 
ously leaned toward Taft. Whereas Taft 
plunges into the middle of every argu- 
ment, Martin says no more than he 
must. A number of astute politicians 
now believe that Martin is the best bet 
in the event of a Taft-Dewey deadlock, 
especially if the popular-opinion polls 
in June augur a Republican victory. 


URING the present session, Martin 
D can be expected to keep on saying 
as little as possible, avoiding contro- 
versy even behind the scenes, trying 
tactfully to bring the Republicans in 
the House into a semblance of harmony. 

Taft also will continue to seek the 
middle of the road in his party, but in 
the full blare of open discussion. His 
way takes courage of a kind. He has 
nothing to gain from changing his tac- 
tics at this late date, even if he were 
minded to do so. He is already heavily 
battle-scarred. 

This session of Congress, however, 
holds a special hazard for both Martin 
and Taft: the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. This is a matter which affords 
little room for compromise, except as 
to details. Taft already has declared 
himself against any program of aid of 
the size proposed. He may think that 
he can strike a position which will not 
be too offensive either to the isolation- 
ists or to the Republicans who favor 
the Marshall plan. This, I believe, is a 
miscalculation. If the program is se- 
verely cut it will cease to be a Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

This is where Vandenberg comes in. 
For the next three months he will be 





Vandenberg, Martin, and Taft 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the most important'man in Congress, 
in Washington, and probably in the 
world. 

The President and Secretary Mar- 
shall are committed to a carefully: 
drawn, definite plan for European aid. 
They will be supported by nearly all 
the Democrats in Congress. The deci- 

sion will be made on the Re- 

publican side of both Houses. 

The program reported by 

the Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee, under Vandenberg’s 

leadership, will pass the Sen- 

ate. Probably it will be modi- 

fied in the House. An idea of 

what is in prospect in the 

House is conveyed by the 

forlorn comment of Chair- 

man Eaton of the Foreign 

Affairs Committee that “if we get it 

through by June 1 we'll be fortunate.” 

After the authorization bill is out of 

the way will come the customary fight 
over an appropriation. 

Vandenberg could make things easier, 
at this session, for Taft, Martin, and 
many other Republicans by backing a 
drastically curtailed version of the 
Marshall program. But there is not the 
slightest indication that he will make 
any important compromise with his 
firm judgment of what is best for his 
country. His judgment, in this case, is 
not likely to differ substantially from 
Secretary Marshall’s. And if he holds 
his ground and brings into full play his 
powers of persuasion, a workable Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will be ap- 
proved, probably without a_ perilous 
delay until June. 


Fr Vandenberg acts as he has acted 

for three years on all major matters 
of foreign policy, the difference in out- 
look between him and Taft will be- 
come clearer than ever before. In 
reality they have been as far apart 
in their attitudes toward the transcend- 
ent questions of peace and_ security 
as Churchill was from Stanley Bald- 
win and Neville Chamberlain in the 
middle 30s. 

When a fissured party collides with 
an uncompromisable issue, special dis- 
comfort is likely to be felt by those who 
hope to bridge the fissures as the Presi- 
dential nominee. The political behavior 
of Taft and Martin at this session 
should be interesting to observe. 








in the sabotage of production. Its inter. 
national potential is also viewed as a seri- 
ous menace. The Soviet Union would be 
quick to propagandize: “American atomic 
workers strike against American warmon- 
gers, refuse to make atom bombs.” 

Frankly startled at these dual dangers, 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on Dec. 17 held a two-hour 
closed session with AEC members and 
other defense experts. Chairman Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper of Iowa posed two ques- 
tions: 
> Would a break in the continuity of cer- 
tain atomic-production processes vitally 
affect the national security? 
> Should the Joint Committee explore 
more satisfactory means than are pres- 
ently available to assure uninterrupted 
production? 

The answer to both question was a flat 
yes. Before the 80th Congress adjourned 
the committee firmly intended to have 
new laws on the statute books placing fur- 
ther safeguards around A-bomb production. 


Sienificance— 


Whether the problem of strikes against 
atomic plants should be handled by volun- 
tary or compulsory methods is the big is- 
sue now confronting the reconvening Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

The AEC, although it will naturally let 
Coneress decide how to prevent atomic 
strikes, is inclined to favor voluntary 
methods without new legislation. With re- 
gard to atomic strike threats, the machin- 
ery of the existing Taft-Hartley Act has 
not yet been tried and found wanting. 
The AEC’s contracting corporations main- 
tain generally good labor relations. The 
unions involved are firmly under inti- 
Communist control. In addition, any leg- 
islation forbidding strikes against the pri- 
vate corporations would unnecessarily rub 
organized labor the wrong way by reflect- 
ing on its pratriotism, since not even the 
Taft-Hartley Act absolutely forbids strikes 
that imperil the national health or safety. 

If the AEC were transformed into some- 
thing like the TVA and no longer did its 
work through contracts with private firms. 
the situation would be altered. Any atomic 
strikes then would be illegal, since the 
workers as government employes would 
be forbidden by the Taft-Hartley Act to 
strike against the government. But the 
AEC’s own preference is to continue the 
present setup which it inherited from the 
Manhattan District. 

The Joint Congressional Committee. 
however, at present feels strongly that 
new legislation should be enacted to for- 
bid atomic strikes entirely. Although plans 
have not jelled, some members have talked 
informally about providing for compulsory 
arbitration plus a setting of wage and other 
employment standards by law, as an offset 
to the loss of the right to strike. Why 
should such measures, they ask, be any 
more unthinkable than atomic strikes? 
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Work Refreshed... Have a Coke 


Kefreshment with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola any time is pleas- 
ait, At work, it’s important. 
It helps you work refreshed. 


I; offices and workshops, 


management and employes 
agree the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coke is some- 
thing to be enjoyed, and a 


gain for better work. 











Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 












































FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS— 

Here’s a happy reflection (it’s done with mirrors) — 
You've PM the Perfect Mixer to look forward to, tonight! 
The smoothest, best tasting of whiskies! 

And look at that PM label . . . in the magic mirror it 


spells “MP”—(More Pleasure looking backward too!) 


IF IT ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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In the Land of Kill or Cure 


At exactly midnight on Dec. 31, 1947, 
listeners to the Moscow radio were startled 
by « strange, shrill cry—more of sorrow 
than of anger—that came over the air. A 
moment later the announcer explained that 
they had heard the New Year being greeted 
by ihe “Soviet Union’s youngest citizen— 
a newborn baby.” He added: “We don’t 
know your name yet, but we know you 
will have a grand and interesting life be- 
cause you were born in Soviet land.” 

Maybe. 


How It Goes Down 


“\Laybe.” 

The very word is un-Soviet. In Russia 
everything is supposed to go according to 
plan—including the “grand” life prospects 
of the newborn. However, up until last 
month many a capitalist “maybe” had 
intruded into the workings of the Soviet 
economic system. Even as in the West, 
galloping inflation had given the Russian 
body economic a high fever. The Soviet 
rulers in December therefore decreed a 
drastic revaluation of the currency, 
amounting in many cases to a capital 
levy, and the abolition of rationing. 

E£"!: Probably even the Kremlin doesn’t 
yet know whether this remedy is going to 
kill or cure. The Moscow press, using the 
officially sanctioned technique of “self- 
criticism,” complained of the post-ration- 
ing situation. Izvestia -specifically men- 
tioned trade bottlenecks. Some state stores 
scheduled to open in half a dozen cities 
remained closed. In the Moscow Bolshe- 
vik, V. V. Vishniakoff, chief of the Moscow 
regional trade department, described the 
shoddiness of shoes, coats, silk dresses, and 
kniited goods. He said Moscow was pro- 
ducing almost as much bread for itself as 
in 1940, but admitted the quality in sub- 
urban areas was inferior, and cited short- 
ages in sugar, fish, and meat. 

A story in The London Daily Telegraph 
gave this picture: “Uncensored news just 
rece.ved from Moscow, describing the situ- 
ation at the end of the first week after the 
end of rationing, reveals a chaotic state 
of affairs . 

“food shops were besieged by enormous 
queves. No person was allowed to buy 
at one time more than strictly limited 
amounts of butter, meat, sugar, cheese, 
and other produce, regardless of the size 
of lis household. Bread became practically 
unobtainable and what could be got was 
of poor quality. Eggs became unobtainable. 

“As a result prices rocketed in the open- 
air collective-tarm markets, where prices 
are (still] uncontrolled.” 

€ures A British Foreign Office spokes- 
mai said that The Teiezgruph’s story was 
substantially correct. American sources in 
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Washington, on the other hand, thought 
that interpreting these few facts to indi- 
cate “chaos” or “collapse” of the new eco- 
nomic measures was misleading. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek ° diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reports Washington’s view: 

“Lines in front of government stores 
have largely disappeared and goods freed 
from rationing are generally available in 
the stores. There is still congestion in some 
shops, but this has been caused by a cum- 
bersome merchandising system and by lo- 
cal shortages of specific items. On the 
whole, the citizens appear satisfied, al- 
though many adopt a ‘this is too good to 
be true’ attitude and doubt that existing 
conditions will last. 

“The amount of goods which can be 
purchased at one time is limited. But the 
limits are fairly generous. Each customer 
is entitled to one cake of soap, 1.1 pounds 
of sugar, five eggs, a little more than a 
quart of milk, 2.2 pounds of fresh meat, 
and 4.4 pounds of bread. Moreover, there 
is as yet nothing to prevent a potential 
hoarder from repeating his purchases sev- 
eral times during the day. There are spo- 
radic shortages of eggs, milk, and white 
bread, but black bread is plentiful. 





International 


General Markos needs a capital 


“Prices are fixed by the government and 
until they are changed there can be no 
clue to the trend. It is significant, how- 
ever, that trade in cooperative stores and 
collective markets where prices are higher 
has dropped off. 

“Foreign diplomats are the chief victims 
of the new decrees, for even diplomatic 
counters in state stores have been abol- 
ished. Diplomats and their servants must 
take their chances along with the rest of 
the populace. Only high Soviet officials 
and army Officers retain a privileged status. 
The special stores in which they can shop 
in comfort and isolation from the less- 
privileged comrades have not been affected 
by the reforms.” 


Stalin and the Doctor 


It was almost certainly nothing more 
than a coincidence but the two events were 
bound to be connected by newspapers. 

A few weeks ago Generalissimo Stalin 
returned to Moscow from his usual autumn 
holiday at Sochi on the Black Sea. The 
usual rumors circulated that he was in 
poor health. Last week in Stockholm, Dr. 
Elis Berven, a renowned cancer specialist, 
was suddenly summoned to Moscow “for 
consultation” with four Russian physicians. 
As Soviet officials sped him on his way, 
Berven remarked: “I cannot tell you who 
my patient is because I don’t know myself 
yet.” 


GREECE: 


Man of the Mountain 


“General” Markos Vifiades remained a 
Communist without a country or a capital 
last week. On Christmas Day the chief of 
the new Greek “Proyisional Democratic 
Government” threw 3,000 of his guerrillas 
against the rocky slopes about the moun- 
tain village of Konitsa, six miles from the 
Albanian border. He sought a strategic 
winter headquarters within Greece and a 
seat for his “government.” A 900-man 
Greek Army garrison stood off the guer- 
rillas with Alamo-like fury. And on New 
Year’s Eve, as sodden clouds hung low 
over the mountain tops, a relief column 
slogged through the mud to crack the 
seven-day siege with fixed and bloody 
bayonets. 

The rebels, using first-world-war moun- 
tain artillery, reportedly sold by the 
French to Yugoslavia, still lobbed shells 
into Konitsa from heights to the north 
But the bulk of their force left 500 dead 
in the snow and were reported retreating 
north into the mountains on the Albanian 
border. Bad weather prevented pursuit. 
General Markos, as he prefers to be called, 
broadcast on Jan. 1: “The Democratic 
Army .. . will strike still harder in 1948 
... The year will be one of glory and 
success, soldiers.” 

In Washington Under 


Secretary of 
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NED GREENSLADE HEWED 120 TONS OF COAL (W ONE WEEK 
This would be sufficient to keep an express train going at 60 miles an hour, non-stop, an a straight line 


fom LONDON » ADDIS ABABA... 900 MILES - 





16,560 PAIRS OF NYLON STOCKINGS 





At the rate of one ordinary gas fire to § people, Ned’ 120 tans of coal 
would keep EVERY GAS FIRE 
ina town of $4000 inhabitants... GOING FOR 


4 wours 








Prof. GP CROWDEN, OBE.D.Sc.MRCP, Head of applied Physiology Dept at 
Landon School of Hygiene, has calculated approximately that Ned used 
8.000000 FOOT-POUNDS OF ENERGY in his record weeks work. 


This would be the mechanical energy used by ane giant crane lifting 


3570 TONS ONE FOOT FROM REST 
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Ned Greenslade, champion British miner, and the Labor Government’s boast of what his production means 


State Robert Lovett warned that recogni- 
tion of the Markos regime by any country 
would entail “serious” consequences. And 
this Monday night the State Department 
disclosed that the United States has given 
Britain blanket authority to transfer to 
the hard-pressed Greek Army any lend- 
lease military equipment held by British 
forces in Greece. 


BRITAIN: 


Government at the Throttle 


Cavernous Waterloo Station in London 
throbbed with normal noontime efficiency 
on Jan. 1. The crowds—mostly returning 
holidayers—were only slightly above aver- 
age. To the “new owners,” the public, not 
a thing had changed on the first day of the 
nationalization of Britain’s vast, complex, 
war-beaten railway system. 

Soldiers with rifles carelessly stacked, 
tweedy men and women, and little girls 
hugging new Christmas dolls waited at 
the dingy iron gates or wandered restlessly 
through the “booking halls.” Barmaids 
with dirty aprons slopped tea and _ bitter 
beer on buffet counters. The pert redhead 
manning the white streamlined Southern 
Railway tea-and-bun wagon flirted with 
idling travelers. A frustrated gentleman 
with a mustache who obviously had been 
deserted at the barrier asked other gentle- 
men if they were by any chance Mr. Wil- 
liams. On Track 11 the Bournemouth 
Belle, with table lamps winking from the 
windows of the baroque Pullmans, hissed 
restively. Its tiny but powerful engine 
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still bore the dim Southern Railway sign. 

In all Waterloo not a sign had been 
changed to mark the beginning of Britain’s 
second vast Socialist experiment. There 
were no ceremonies, no flags, and no re- 
joicing. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
NewsweEek’s London bureau, picked out a 
porter with a union badge on his cap and 
asked him what he thought about it. 

“Why,” he said, “we shall have to wait 
and see, won’t we? The miners seem to 
think it is better. I can’t say whether it 
will be better for us.” He added wist- 
fully: “Perhaps they will give us a bit 
more pay.” 

Creaks and Groans: Even profes- 
sional Socialists noted the change-over 
with noticeable lack of enthusiasm. On 
behalf of the people they received four 
main-line railroads, 54 smaller ones, 52,000 
miles of track, 20,500 locomotives, 41,000 
passenger carriages, 1,200,000 freight cars, 
15,500 stations, hotels, houses, horses, 
steamships. docks. wharves, and canals, 
and the whole complex of underground 
and surface properties of the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. 

But the vast majority of equipment 
creaks and groans after a decade of over- 
work under close government control. 
Most passenger cars are dirty and dilapi- 
dated, and there have been many wrecks 
recently. Most serious, however, is the 
desperate condition of freight cars, at a 
time when cheap and_ efficient freight 
transport is «essential to Britain’s export 
production program. The protracted cold 
spell could cause a grave transport crisis 
in a matter of days. Months will elapse 


before the railways undergo noticeable 
physical changes. 

Some 800,000 railway stockholders got 
a better deal under Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Stafford Cripps than they 
would have under his predecessor, Hugh 
Dalton. an advocate of “cheap money.” 
In exchange for their old shares they re- 
ceived pound-for-pound value in 3 per 
cent guaranteed British Transport stock. 
They had feared the rate would be 2% 
per cent. The new issue totaled an even 
$4,000,000,000. Even so the transition 
represented varying reductions in income 
for most investors. 

Jan. 2 a heavy wave of selling knocked 
$150,000,000 off the issue’s value. It was 
halted only by the appearance on_ the 
stock exchange of Sir Edward Cripps, 
senior partner in Mullens & Co., govern- 
ment brokers. Actually Sir Edward did 
not buy anything on behalf of the govern- 
ment, but the stock rose anyway. 


Spooks and Skeletons 


From the gray stone ramparts of Ludlow 
Castle in Shropshire, empty these 00 
years, there had come macabre Christi:as 
reports of a squatter ghost, who let out 
the most awful groans. But Ludlow Cast!c’s 
lonesome spook was as nothing to {lie 
macabre doings in the family vault of t\e 
earls of Spencer and Sunderland, bene: (|i 
the thirteenth-century village church «t 
Little Brington in Northamptonshire. 
Last week, from his family seat nearly, 
the wealthy, 55-year-old “Earl Spencer 
blinked blithely through his horn-rimnied 
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a8 Pullman-Standard serves the railroads by building much of their 

freight and passenger equipment ... deluxe streamliners, pre- 

, ut ferred by travelers, and dependable freight cars which shippers 


can rely on. Pullman-Standard’s latest type box car—P-S-1— 
the is another stride forward. It supplies the need for a standardized 
car capable of mass production to produce economies and more 
rapid deliveries. 
ath PULLMAN - STANDARD 
at CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast 
Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 
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While you sleep, the busy traffic of a great nation rolls 
safely, smoothly, through the railyards that serve American 
railroads. Keeping ahead of your transportation needs is 

a round-the-clock struggle—a challenge the railroads 

have never failed to meet. Their achievement is a signal 
tribute to the superiority of free enterprise over any form 
of socialized control. Every American must be vigilant 


to keep them free. 


The business of the railroads is hauling billions of tons 

of freight . . . carrying millions of passengers on safe, reliable 
schedules in all kinds of weather... the upkeep 

and operation of properties which took a century to build 


and cost over $26 billion . . . efficiency and preparedness 


to serve instantly every transportation demand. 


© 1948 P.-S,C.M.CO. 


The job they have done has earned the railroads the right 
to continued progress. They are the world’s best because 
competition has forced them to excel to survive; because 
private ownership demands efficient management and 
rewards ability. Insist on a national transportation policy 
which will give the railroads fair operating conditions, fair 
earnings, and a fair chance to contribute more and more to 
your individual welfare and to the prosperity of all. 
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spectacles and admitted he’d just had 40 
of his august ancestors cremated. 

“They'd been putting them in the vault 
since 1514 and things were getting a bit 
untidy,” he explained. “Coffins all over 
the place, you know the sort of thing. 
After all, I want somewhere to go myself, 
so I had them cremated. Now there'll be 
bags of room for all the rest of us.” 

Lovely Things: With Home Office 
permission, the earl hired an undertaker 
to move the lead coffins and transport 
them in trucks to the crematory at Milton, 
near Northampton. The ashes will be re- 
stored to the vault in due course. “But you 
can’t imagine what they want for nice new 
marble urns nowadays—20 quid apiece,” 
said the earl indignantly. 

Among the disinterred ancestors were 
the second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Nelson’s time, and the first 
Earl Sunderland, killed in the Battle of 
Newbury in 1643. His heart was placed in 
a casket ia the vault. Also in the vault 
were the bones of two Prime Ministers 
and a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“Tt was an awful mess,” said the earl. 
“You can’t imagine.” 

His wife sniffed. “Of course it was I,” 
she said, “who had to go into the inner 
vault. I had to squeeze past a coffin to 
get in. The coffins were there any old how.” 

The earl looked apologetic. “I wish I 
could have gone in myself,” he said. 
“But I’m too fat. There were some lovely 
things down there. You would have loved 
my grandfather’s coffin. It was all red 
velvet and gold coronets.” 


See Here, Private Barrett 


British newspapers last week reported 
the snafu story of the year. It involved 
a 36-year-old Buckinghamshire farmer 
named Herbert G. Barrett. Barrett claims 
he had the flu in the fall of 1943 when his 
draft notification came. He wrote an ex- 
cuse for not reporting for duty and re- 
ceived no further notice. Three months ago 
he bought a $20,000 farm. Then his call-up 
papers arrived, four years late. He is 
scheduled to report for duty on Jan. 15. 
The War Office, which says Barrett 
changed his address twice without notify- 
ing them, ominously referred to him as 
“14688260 Private H. G. Barrett, General 
Service Corps.” 


Southampton Tea Party 


A storm over a teacup kept the 35,000- 
ton Mauretania tied up at her dock at 
Southampton for three hours past sailing 
time on Jan. 1. Some 1,750 dock workers 
struck because the Port Employers Asso- 
ciation had raised the price of a cup of 
tea from 3 cents to 4 cents. Not until the 
price increase had been postponed to 
Jan. 15 and a promise was made to in- 
vestigate the situation did the dockers 
go back to work. 


PALESTINE: 


East vs. West 


Officials in Jerusalem, Washington, and 
London had kept their eyes on the iwo 
former American freighters that cailed 
first last fall at Constantsa, Rumania, 
and then at Varna and Burgas, Bulgaria. 
Now flying the Panamanian flag, the Pan 
Crescent and the Pan York were booked 
for the largest attempt ever made at il- 
legal immigration into Palestine. Thou- 
sands of carefully selected young immi- 
grants had been funneled in the Black 
Sea ports to board them. 

After weeks of diplomatic delays and 
postponements the two ships finally sailed 
late in December bearing 11,951 “refu- 
gees.” Some of them boasted that “the 
British don’t dare stop us.” 

But - somewhere off the Palestinian 
coast a British squadron of at least seven 


Keystone 


Moshé Sneh: Toward a Red Zion? 


vessels, including two cruisers, intercepted 
the blockade-runners. And then—for the 
first time in the history of the naval “war” 
for Palestine—the Zionist ships’ skippers 
meekly agreed to forego the expedition 
and proceed to Cyprus under their own 
power. On Jan. 1, unarmed British troops 
at Famagusta watched the immigrants 
file ashore peacefully into the internment 
camps. 

Behind the anticlimactic submission of 
the Pan York and Pan Crescent refugees 
lay direct orders from the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. With the end of the British 
mandate, partition of Palestine, and leg:l- 
ization of immigration in the offing, and 
at the urging of the United States State 
Department, the agency had decided not 
to force the immigration issue now. ‘Tie 
decision had cost the Agency Executive + 1¢ 
services of its youngest member, Mosié 
Sneh, a former Polish soldier and head of 
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the Jewish defense force Haganah, who 
had helped organize the Pan Crescent-Pan 
York expedition. Sneh had long urged 
vigorous blockade-running and anti-British 
violence. And he favored closer Zionist 
ties with the Soviet Union. Overruled by 
the majority of the Agency Executive. he 
resigned on Dec. 28 with the bitter charge 
that Anglo-American anti-immigration pol- 
icy was a sign of “plans to betray and 
subjugate us.” 

Significance— 

Some members of the Jewish Agency 
who opposed the sailing of the Pan Cres- 
cent and Pan York from Constantsa pri- 
vately admit that a number of Communist 
agents may have been deliberately planted 
aboard the two vessels. Officially. the 
screening of prospective immigrants was 
pertormed by Zionist organizations in Ru- 
mania. But the Jewish Agency in Pales- 
tine is well aware that last summer, against 
the agency’s bitter protests, Jewish organi- 
zations in Rumania were purged of all 
non-Communist elements by order of Pre- 
mier Petru Groza’s Soviet-dominated gov- 
ernment. 

Washington officials do not conceal their 
anxiety over the situation. Last Novem- 
ber, Secretary Marshall received the per- 
sonal assurances of Moshé Shertok, the 
agency's political director, that the two 
ships would not sail (NEwsweEek, Dec. 1, 
1947). Shertok’s sincerity and good faith 
are not doubted. But the incident has 
raised the question whether the Jewish 


Agency has sufficient authority to control 
its military organization, Haganah, which 
is in charge of immigrant-running into 
Palestine. It has also raised fears lest the 
conservative pro-Western wing of the 
agency, headed by Shertok, be forced to 
vield its leadership to the radical faction. 
The radicals, under Sneh, dismiss the 
agency's humanitarian objectives in liqui- 
dating the Jewish DP problem first. They 
believe that the immediate problem facing 
the Jewish Palestine state is one of physi- 
cal survival; that to survive the Jews need 
able-bodied fighters and arms; and that the 
Soviets and their satellites—not the United 
States, Britain, or their DP camps in Ger- 
many—are able to and will provide both. 

Sneh’s resignation leaves. the conserva- 
tive faction of the agency in control. But 
officials who follow Palestine developments 
closely believe that the resignation has 
merely brought into the open an East- 
West feud which has been smoldering 
within the agency for some time. They 
predict that the rivalry between the two 
groups will grow in intensity as the lines 
in the wider conflict between West and 
East become more closely drawn. 


TNT, F.O.B. 


Jewish bombs killed thirteen and injured 
32 persons near Damascus Gate in Jeru- 
salem on Dec. 29; two barrel bombs rolled 
into a crowd in Haifa on Dec. 30, killed 
six Arabs, wounded 52, and touched off a 
reprisal riot that cost 41 Jewish lives: hand 


Acme 


The once mighty von Leeb and Blaskowitz face trial at Nuremberg 


— 


grenades went off in a pitched battle for 
the narrow streets of the walled Old City 
of Jerusalem on Jan. 3; a truckload of 
dynamite, parked by Arab-clad Jews, biew 
up the headquarters of the Arab Higher 
Committee in Jaffa on Jan. 4, killing 14 
and wounding 90. The week that thus 
drove the partition-bred death toll well 
above 500 may also have resolved a ma. 
jor Palestinian mystery—Whence come 
the high explosives that rock the Holy 
Land? 

The probable answer: the United States, 
For on Jan. 3 in Jersey City, the American 
export ship Executor was loading general 
cargo for the Mediterranean when a case 
labeled “industrial machinery,” consigned 
to “Haboreg, Ltd., Tel Aviv,” slipped from 
the sling, dropped 10 feet to the pier, and 
burst open. The stevedore called to repair 
the case noticed a legend inside: “Danger- 
ous—For Front Line Demolition Only— 
U.S. Corps of Engineers.” The case con- 
tained 50 cardboard boxes. Inside each 
were 50 one-pound tins of TNT, evidently 
Army surplus shipped through a warehouse 
in the New York City Bronx. The 26 cases, 
bearing 65,000 pounds of TNT, were se- 
questered on a barge while FBI agents 
joined local police in tracking down the 
shippers and their source of supply. 


GERMANY: 


Nuremberg Finale 


Fourteen men with flabby, ashen faces 
who once commanded whole army groups 
and fleets made their last stands in the 
prisoners’ dock at Nuremberg last week. 
These fallen mighty included two former 
field marshals, Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb, 
the old soldier and strategist shelved in 
1942 after his failure to take Leningrad, 
and Johannes Blaskowitz, also shelved 
after he refused to take command on the 
Western front in the last disastrous months 
of the war. All the defendants pleaded not 
guilty to crimes against the peace, crimes 
against humanity, and common conspiracy. 
Theirs was the last of the famous Nurem- 
berg trials which began with top-ranking 
Nazis in November 1945. 


RUMANIA: 
Exit Michael 


As 1947 waned, young King Michiel 
moved to his castle in the country at 
Sinaia, about 70 miles from Bucharest. to 
spend the holidays with his mother, [he 
former Queen Helen. He planned to return 
to the capital just in time for the New 
Year’s Day reception to the diploma'ic 
corps. 

But on Dec. 29 an urgent telephone :!! 
from Premier Petru Groza ordered Mich: el 
to return to Bucharest. There, the next 
morning, the king found his palace un: er 
heavy guard by police and picked, Sovi:t- 
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trained troops. At about 10:30 a.m. he 
received Premier Groza—and from him a 
six-paragraph proclamation, ready for sig- 
nature: 

“Great political, economic, and _ social 
changes have occurred . . . The monarchy 
...1s represented as a serious impediment 
to Rumania’s development . Conse- 
quently . . . I abdicate.” 

Michael took until 1 p.m. to reflect 
briefly on the facts of his position: On one 
hand was his undoubted popularity with 
the peopie. It grew partly from fond recol- 
lections of the chubby boy who first be- 
came king at the age of 6 in 1927, when 
his father King Carol preferred Magda 
Lupescu to the throne. Even more it de- 
rived from his almost singlehanded switch 
of Rumania from the Axis to the Allied 
camp in 1944. On the other hand was the 
‘act of Soviet dominance of the country 
and the monarch. He had had to give in 
to Andrei Vyshinsky in 1945 when the 
Russian diplomat threateningly presented 
the Kremlin’s ultimatum demanding 
Groza as Premier. Since then Michael had 
tried to slow down the progressive Soviet- 
ization of the country, succeeding only 
enough to incur Moscow’s mounting dis- 
pleasure. Now the Russians in effect told 
him to sign—or else. 

Love and the People: Michael signed. 
That afternoon the triumphant Groza gov- 
ernment appealed to the “workers, peas- 
ants, intellectuals, soldiers. noncommis- 
sioned officers, officers, men, and women” 
to build a Rumanian People’s Republic 
“belonging to all those who work by hand 
and brain in town and village.” In the royal 
palace in Bucharest a New Year’s recep- 
tion was held as planned. But the hosts, in 
place of Michael, were the five members 
of a new Soviet-style Presidium—an In- 
dependent, a Social Democrat, and three 
Communists. 

With only secret police on hand to pre- 
vent any popular demonstrations Michael 
and his mother trod the red carpet through 
Sinaia station on Jan. 3 and boarded their 
eight-car special train for Switzerland. 
Michael refused interviews during the 
journey but promised a statement soon— 
after other members of the royal house- 
hold have succeeded in leaving Rumania. 

The end of the last Hohenzollern mon- 
archy, and*of the last royal house in So- 
viet-controlled territory, had one romantic 
overtone. Princess Anne of Bourbon- 
Parma, who had met M°™ ‘nel in Novem- 
ber at the London wed ig of Princess 
Elizabeth, confessed to “love at first sight” 
for the 26-year-old king. But despite per- 
sistent rumors ever since that the two were 
engaged and that Michael was considering 
abdication there seemed no direct connec- 


tion. Anne insisted that his stepdown was. 


“a complete surprise to me.” Now she 
waited at the home of her uncle, Prince 
Axel, near Copenhagen. 

“Wherever he goes,” said the princess, 
“T will follow him.” 


FRANCE: 


The Middle Way 


Most Frenchmen gloomily admitted 
that only such a brutal deflation scheme 
as that proposed by Finance Minister 
René Mayer and Premier Robert Schuman 
could save France. Nevertheless, so many 
groups who felt directly pinched by the 
supertax and forced-loan plan (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 5) pressed their deputies for 
exemptions that the bill was amended to 
incoherence. 


On Dec. 31, therefore, Schuman and 
Mayer withdrew the entire bill, had it re- 
written, and resubmitted it, essentially in 
its original form, as a “compromise” meas- 


ure. Then Schuman demanded a vote of 
confidence on the five major provisions of 





the bill due for a vote this Monday—a test 
of survival which he could face with 
assurance in view of his 322-262 victory 
in a preliminary vote last Saturday. !n 
the five ballots on Monday, the center 
parties provided a somewhat smaller mii- 
jority, but still enough to save the gov- 
ernment and the Mayer plan. 

Both the Communists and Gaullists hed 
opposed Schuman. The Reds feared aiy 
program that promised to restore equilil)- 
rium to the French economy. The Gauliis's 
were uneasily aware that only the failure 
of the Mayer plan would bring de Gaujle 
to power this winter or spring. 

Nevertheless, in renewing his bid for 
power in a speech at Saint-Etienne on 
Jan. +, de Gaulle had had to propose a tix 
program very like Schuman’s. Other Gauil- 
ist planks: replacement of conventional 
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Thanks From Avignon: Two French tots in Avignon hold Ameri- 
can flags as they watch a companion chalk “Merci” on a boxcar of 
food collected by the American Friendship Train for French relief. 
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labor unions with “enterprise groups” of 
owners, Managers, and workers; abandon- 
ment of economic controls except for scarce 
commodities; and legal sanctions against 
Communism. 


Confession 


On Dec. 29 Interior Minister Jules Moch 
announced to the French National Assem- 
bly that he had withdrawn the communist 
party’s gasoline allotment of about 1,000 
galions a month (the largest ration to any 
party, since the Communists still hold the 
larvest number of Assembly seats). A 
Communist deputy, Fernand Grenier, 
raged: “You’re behaving like a Fascist.” 
Moch replied: “I believe the republic has 
the right to defend itself against those 
like you who attack it constantly 
Besides, you stole enough gasoline in the 
mines you occupied during the strikes.” 

Grenier forgot himself long enough to 
shout that the gas had been taken “to 
bring food to the strikers.” Moch retorted 
sardonically: “Your confession has been 
noted.” 


CHINAS 


More Years of Pain 


Police in the Manchuriar. city of Muk- 
den used to fire a gun to signal the noon 
hour. Last week high noon sounded there 
every hour. The artillery of the Chinese 
Communists had wheeled within easy 
range of the big industrial center. Na- 
tionalist sources on Dec. 30 reported ad- 
vance Red columns within 6 miles of the 
city limits. Contingents of the 150,000- 
man government garrison pushed them 
back several miles through the snows. 

To reinforce besieged Mukden, whose 
loss might mean the loss of all Manchuria, 
the Nationalists withdrew crack American- 
trained soldiers from the capital, Chang- 
chun, to the north. Communist Gen. Lin 
Piao’s men promptly closed in on that vir- 
tually isolated city. In his New Year’s mes- 
sage Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, with 
unusual pessimism, predicted it would 
take all of 1948 to checkmate the Com- 
munists and several more years to elim- 
inate them altogether. 


INDIA: 


Threshold of War 


Malik Syed Pir Badshah Malik last 
week packed off a contingent of his Mah- 
sud tribesmen from the tough Northwest 
Frontier country to fight in nearby, war- 
torn Kashmir. “You won’t be welcome 
home until Kashmir is rid of alien Hindu 
tyrants,” the 70-year-old Moslem chieftain 
tol them. He added: “Finish it soon so you 
can be ready to sail to Palestine to prove 
your ancestral mettle in that holy war.” 

This incident, reported from Peshawar, 
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aptly described the temperament of some 
34,000 Moslem tribesmen currently bat- 
tling Indian Government troops south of 
the snowy Himalayas. Kashmir, predomi- 
nantly Moslem in population, recently ac- 
ceded to the Indian Union. Moslem lead- 
ers, who avowedly want Kashmir for 
Pakistan, disavow using the tribesmen as 
their agents. But officially or unofficially, 
the frontier folk, motivated by promise of 
loot and their constitutional craving for 
battle, had brought India and Pakistan to 
the threshold of open war last week. 

On Jan. 2 in a long-threatened appeal 
to the United Nations Security Council, 
the Indian Government blamed the three- 
month-old tribal aggression on Pakistan 
itself. Prime Minister Nehru charged that 
the Moslem nation allowed the tribesmen 
to cross its territory to reach Kashmir; 
that Pakistan supplied much of the mod- 
ern equipment used by the sharpshooting 
warriors: that Pakistan nationals trained 
and fought with the raiders; and that an- 
other 100,000 tribesmen wait now in Pak- 
istan bases to join the Kashmir attack. 

India asked the Security Council, which 
called a special meeting to discuss the 
case this week, to issue cease-and-desist 
orders to its fellow dominion. If Pakistan 
did not promptly comply, India threatened 
to march across the Pakistan border and 
cut off the raiders at their bases. 


SAPAN: 
Win With Wa 


The Japanese last week ushered in 
o-shogatsu. (Honorable First Month) with 
a celebration of ancient ritual and a break- 
ing of precedent. On Jan. 1, before any 
but occupation sentries and his own police 
were abroad, Emperor Hirohito, clad in 
the robes of a Shinto high priest, was 
ready to make the round of the three 
shrines in the Imperial Palace grounds in 
the center of Tokyo. Starting at 5:35 a.m. 
before the sacred mirror in the Kashi- 
kodokoro, the holiest Shinto shrine, he 
went next to the Koreiden, the Shrine 
of the Imperial Ancestors, and ended 
with the Shinden, the Sanctuary of 
Shinto Deities, symbolizing all dead Japa- 
nese. In each he thanked the patron an- 
cestors or gods for graces granted during 
the past vear, and prayed that these at- 
tentions be continued. 

Later in the morning the newspapers 
appeared, their front pages displaying a 
pair of the traditional 31-syllable poems 
hy the Tenno himself. His grandfather, 
the Meiji emperor, celebrated many occa- 
sions with poems and invariably penned a 
New Year opus. But these were circulated 
only in the immediate imperial circle. 
Since then, gems from the ruler have only 
been released publicly at the utakai- 
hajime, national poetry competitions, the 
results of which are ready about the mid- 
dle of. January. The emperor’s object in 
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Advance Belle: In a country 
where beauty contests are held 
as often as the traffic will bear, 
20-year-old Yvonne Viseux got a 
head start by becoming Miss 
France of 1948 as the year began. 


creating this minor precedent was stated 
as a desire “to cheer and encourage the 
hearts of the dismayed people who are 
struggling under postwar hardships.” 

Respeetful) Pines: The published 
pieces showed small change in the emper- 
or’s stream of thought since the utakai of 
a couple of years back. Then he charged 
his people to take notice of the pine tree 
which rises freshly green each spring after 
shedding its burden of snow. This year he 
drew attention, first, to the pine on the 
seashore withstanding the fierce sea 
breezes of the four seasons and, secondly, 
to the evergreen pine in the lonely garden, 
not losing its color in winter decay. 

But the greatest shattermg of prece- 
dent was reserved for 1 p.m. that after- 
noon and the’ next. For the first time since 
Iyeyasu, founder of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, extended and fortified the castle 
of Ota Dokan and built what later became 


the palace precincts, the people were per- 
mitted to enter the sacred grounds. 

It was a typically lugubrious Japanese 
occasion. The queue started to form he- 
fore 8 a.m. in the vast graveled Palace 
Plaza. Having bowed to the _ invisille 
presence, men and women in their New 
Year kimonos of many hues and with 
elaborate formal hair-dos gathered ‘n 
about equal proportions, seven abreast, 
orderly under the ferrety eyes of the ubig- 
uitous Japanese police. At 1 p.m. the pro- 
cession was herded across the lower of the 
Niju-bashi (Twin Bridges), hitherto re- 
served for imperial progress only. Inside, 
each brushed his name on a thin piece of 
paper for later presentation to the em- 
peror. Then they ambled on, back across 
the upper twin bridge and past what most 
had come to see but few dared to be ob- 
served contemplating too closely. 

Tea Salate: On their left lay the 
foundations of the palace (destroyed when 
sparks from the General Staff Office, across 
the moat, set fire to its thatch during the 
air raid of May 25, 1945) and a several- 
acre maze of waist-high stone walls em- 
bracing neat groups of furrows for the 
1948 palace wheat and vegetable crops. 
Somewhere in the woods behind stood the 
emperor’s present domicile, a small, in- 
adequate building that was once the In- 
perial Library. 

At this spot some bowed slowly,’ from 
the hips. until their bodies were horizontal, 
remaining in that position for about a 
minute. One man brought a round satchel 
containing miniature implements for per- 
forming the tea ceremony, brewed _ his 
green tea, and saluted the emperor with 
the regulation three sips. 

The respectful masses went on down 
the slope, past the Household Ministry 
Building, turned right, and passed out 
through the Sakashita Gate at the bot- 
tom of the slope. From their imperturb- 
able, expressionless faces, like the pines 
that do not bend under snow or change 
color in winter decay, the few Occidental 
observers present could hardly detect a 
sign of whatever emotion brought 100,000 
to the palace on each of these two succes- 
sive days. 


Significance— 


The long, reverent processions wind!ng 
through the palace grounds were an out- 
ward sign of one of the most remarka)le 
developments in postwar Japan: the rise 
in the prestige and personal popularity of 
the emperor. In trip after trip around the 
country, where thousands of his subjects 
saw him for the first time, Hirohito !:as 
invariably been hailed by fervent mu!ti- 
tudes. Probably no ruler in Japanese !\is- 
tory has ever attained such a grip on the 
emotions of the country. 

This was certainly not what the occu) :a- 
tion authorities intended when they per- 
suaded the emperor to renounce his “li- 
vinity” and to “democratize” the imperial 


Newsweek, January 12, 1918 





Where would you look 
for a lonely farm? 


City folks used to think farm life was 
a lonely life. 

Today, automobiles, telephones, 
and—above all—electricity, have 
nearly ended loneliness on the farm. 

Klectricity turns dark into day, 


pumps water, milks cows, grinds feed - 


—:loes dozens of other chores—brings 

entertainment and market reports. 
Who brought electricity to farms? 
The business-managed, self-sup- 

porting electric companies began the 


© ONE HOUR LATER. New time for the Electric Hour— 
THe Hour or CuHarm. Sundays, 5:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


job some 60 years ago. They did the 
pioneering ... developed new methods 
and equipment . . . learned to meet 
the problems of weather and distance 
... and continued to bring better and 
cheaper electric service to more and 
more farms. 

In 1936, the Rural Electrification 
Administration was born. With rural 
co-operatives, it jomed in the job. 

Today, electric power is available 
to more than three-quarters of U. S. 


farms—and some 3,335,700 are using 
it. The majority of those farms are 
being served by the business-man- 
aged, tax-paying electric companies. 
We are proud of the job that has 
been done. But it will not be finished 
until low-cost, dependable electricity 
reaches all unserved areas. This big 
job is well under way . . . an impor- 
tant part of the $5,000,000,000 
expansion program of the business- 
managed electric companies. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric ser- 
vice, and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 


advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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HERE is a quarrel going on in British 
T political life which is at least first 
cousin to the Henry Wallace case. Al- 
though confined largely to the Labor 
party—and to the high-brow element 
of the party at that—it has all the 
familiar trappings of the divided loy- 
alty, the divided conscience, and, of 
course, also the split hair. 
As a little background, it 
should be recalled that for 
many months now British 
foreign policy as conducted 
by Mr. Bevin has been under 
criticism from a_ left-wing 
group within his party. I 
wrote about them in News- 
WEEK, of Nov. 25, 1946. 
using the title “Mr. Bevin 
and the 44 Henry Wallaces.” 
The story now has a new installment. 
The most active leader of this criticism 
was young Richard Crossman, once a 
psychological warrior with the SHAEF 
propaganda section and now one of the 
more ambitious younger Labor M. P.’s. 
For quite a while Crossman was sup- 
ported in his role of critic by a clique 
of even more extremist Laborites led 
by Konni Zilliacus. 


ROSSMAN and his colleagues advo- 
C cated something which they called 
the Third Force in Europe. Broadly 
speaking, this would consist of Labor 
Britain operating in harmony, if not in 
alliance, with the moderate Socialist 
governments of all the nations which 
lie between capitalist America and the 
Communist Iron Curtain. The Third 
Force, they believed, would prevent 
a war. 

This had a certain appeal to many 
people who believed either in_ the 
loosening of the British tie with the 
United States, or in the community of 
interests of Socialist governments, or in 
a United States of Europe. or simply in 
the preservation of peace. Hence it was 
a political idea of sufficient force to be 
of some embarrassment to Mr. Bevin 
and the senior leaders of his party. 

But the group of critics now has 
split. In its issue of Dec. 6th, The New 
Statesman and Nation—a weekly re- 
view of which Crossman is an editor— 
published a bitter letter from Zilliacus, 
saying that he had stifled his criticism 
of Crossman’s ideas to the limit of his 
patience. These people, he said, dreamed 








Britain’s Battle of the Margin 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


that they could prevent the division of 
the world into two blocs by trying to 
create a third bloc. He accused them of 
having a phobia about the Soviet Union 
and the Communist parties of Europe 
which was almost as strong as the 
phobia on the same subject which is 
suffered by Mr. Truman, Churchill, and 
Bevin. “The only policy,” 
Zilliacus wrote, “. . . that 
will put an end to the divi- 
sion of the world into two 
blocs is the one summed up 
in the following propositions: 

“1—No unification of Eu- 
rope without the Soviet Un- 
ion . . . In practice that 
means revising and strength- 
ening the (Anglo-Soviet) 
alliance and making it and 
the Angio-French and the Franco- 
Soviet alliances the basis for an all- 
European regional agreement within 
the United Nations 

“9--No democracy in Europe with- 
out Socialism .. .” 

Crossman’s reply was printed in the 
following week’s issue of the magazine. 
It accused Zilliacus of saying that the 
only way to prevent the division of the 
world into two blocs is to join the Rus- 
sian bloc: “If the Third Force is phony 
nonsense, as he asserts, then we are left 
with the bleak alternatives of becoming 
a Russian or an American bridgehead. 
In that case we have no choice. We shall 
become an American bridgehead. There 
is no conceivable chance of Mr. Zillia- 
cus’ policy being accepted by anyone 
but a few fellow travelers.” 


HE next chapter of the argument 

has not yet appeared. Both Cross- 
man and Zilliacus are young men who 
operate only on the margin of political 
power, but they are bright and the heat 
of their argument extends beyond their 
own little political circle. The present 
kinship with the case of Wallace which 
was remarked in my first paragraph is 
that the two young M. P.’s are causing 
the same sort of soul-searching among 
left-wingers. There is a more tangible 
connection also, for Crossman and The 
New Statesman sponsored Wallace’s 
trip to England last vear. But of all the 
British press this weekly was one of the 
first to condemn Wallace for starting a 
“splinter protest campaign” in coming 
out as a third-party candidate. 
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institution. The occupation’s well-inten. 
tioned plans probably miscarried becaiise 
the Japanese do not look upon the em. 
peror as divine in the Western sense of 
being a god. His divinity springs from ‘he 
conviction that he sums up in his own 
person all the spiritual virtues of the Jaja- 
nese race. His appearance as a mortal man 
—and an unprepossessing one at thai— 
therefore shatters no illusions since it is ihe 
inward qualities that he embodies. It was 
probably inevitable that defeat should 
cause the Japanese to turn more and more 
to the Tenno as a symbol of this kind. 

The growth of this “emperor worship” 
illustrates the virtual impossibility of fore 
ing the Japanese to reform their institu- 
tions along lines that seem logical to ihe 
Western mind but that do not take Japa- 
nese psychology sufficiently into account. 
The danger here lies in the natural tend- 
ency of the occupation to accept at face 
value Japanese agreement with, and even 
praise for, Western reforms. The Japanese 
then give the reforms a native twist that 
leaves the original Japanese structure un- 
changed. 

This sort of deception is based on a 
formalized principle of Japanese philoso- 
phy—the principle of “Wa” devised by 
Shotoku Daishi, an early Buddhist leader. 
The basic idea is that when confronted by 
a situation one cannot control one should 
adjust to it, but without surrendering any 
fundamental belief. Wa also forms the 
basic principle of judo wrestling in which 
the technique is to yield to superior 
strength until the opponent can be caught 
off balance. It is this background that 
gives significance to Hirohito’s poetic ad- 
vice to the people to emulate the pine tree 
which bends but does not break before the 
winds of the four seasons. 


The New Japan 


In a New Year’s message General Mac- 
Arthur gave the Japanese people some im- 
peccable advice. The gist: “The design of 
a remodeled, reconstructed Japan is near- 
ing completion. The pattern has been 
etched, the path has been laid . . . The 
future, therefore, lies in your hands 
The line of demarcation is a simple one. 
understandable to all men—the line be- 
tween those things which are right and 
those things which are wrong.” 

The Supreme Commander also appewred 
to refer in the same tone of detacied 
patience to recent criticism in the United 
States of various economic policies being 
pursued by the occupation in Japan wien 
he declared that the breaking up of large 
businesses would be followed throuzhi. 
Neither in the War nor State Departments 
nor in Congress has this principle been 
questioned. MacArthur did not, howe er, 
mention the specific measures, such as ‘he 
document called FEC-230 (Newsweek. 
Dec. 1, 1947), that have come whier 
heavy criticism. 


Newsweek, January 12, 1°18 
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The assistance given, without charge, to 
this manufacturer* is available to you for 
the asking. If you are studying the prob- 
lem of plant location, re-location, or ex- 
pansion, make use of our extensive 
facilities for prompt, unbiased and con- 

fidential assistance. Just write us. 


* Name on request 


Industries in this area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World 
Airport ® Inland Waterways @ Geographical Center 
of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center © The 
"Great Central Market” @ Food Producing and Process- 
ing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing 
Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Re- 
serves © Good Government @ Good Living e Good 
Services for Tax Dollars © Send for free booklets 
containing useful information on these advan- 
tages. 


“you - VED US TIME AND MONEY IN LOCATING OUR NEW PLANT” 
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TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, lilinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 
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WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 











RESOURCES: 
Riches to Tap 


The Geological Society of America, 
meeting last week at the Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa, heard an impressive account 
of the basic mineral resources of Canada. 
J. A. Retty, chief geologist of the Timmins 
interests of Canada, gave the first detailed 
description of the great iron-ore deposits 
that straddle the Quebec-Labrador bound- 
ary in the northeastern corner of the con- 
tinent. “Countless oil fields lie buried in 
our geological libraries,” A. I. Levorsen of 
Stanford University, retiring president of 
the society, declared. Dr. M. MacKay of 
the Canadian Geological Survey reported 
that Canada has 2,000 years’ supply of 
coal at the present rate of extraction. 

Plenty of Iron: Retty has been work- 
ing for more than eleven years in the 40.- 
000-square-mile tract whose mineral rights 
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met. The wheat fields of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, thousands of square miles 
of plains, show “every prerequisite of a 
petroleum province richly developed,” 
Levorsen said. “It is inconceivable that 
that should not be the site of hundreds 
upon hundreds of oil fields.” 

There are still other oil-promising areas 
in Canada, Levorsen declared. There is 
the great overthrust fault belt, where the 
Rockies and other mountains have tilted 
the plains to the side. This belt is 5 to 100 
miles wide and_ stretches from Alaska 
nearly to the Isthmus of Panama. The 
Turner Valley of Canada is in this area. 
Although that appears to be drained, 
there should be pools of oil greater than 
a dozen Oklahoma fields along this con- 
tinental fault. In addition, there are the 
Great Basin area and the Maritimes. 

“Nonsense,” Levorsen snorted at the 
idea that for every oilfield found there is 
one less to be found. Because of the dis- 
covery of the Leduc field (near Edmon- 


Canada’s Oil: Not only where it is, but where it ought to be 


are Owned jointly by Timmins and the 
Hanna interests of Cleveland. This area, 
he believes, is the successor to the great 
high-grade iron ranges of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The companies are well on the 
way toward proving up the 300,000,000 
tons of ore that will be the go-ahead 
signal for the initial $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 development. A harbor and _ air 
strip are already in operation and next 
summer a 350-mile railroad will be started 
northward from the city of Quebec. Retty 
left one question unanswered: Will the 
ore be shipped southward to the States 
for processing, or will the two great hydro- 
electric sites in the ore area be used? 
Plenty of Oil: The petroleum re- 
sources of North America are the “citadel 
of our defense.” Levorsen told the scien- 
tists. They “will not be exhausted until 
after our imaginative powers have been 
exhausted.” Oil is not only where you find 
it. but where you should find it. He 
pointed out on a map where this greatest 
defense need of the continent could be 
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ton, Alta.), “we have opened our minds 
to vast new possibilities in Western Cana- 
da. It is not one pool less, but rather 
many more pools will result from this dis- 
covery.” 


POLYGAMY: 


The Mormons Cast Out 


John H. Blackmore, 57 years old, has 
been an outspoken member of the House 
of Commons since 1935. He was once na- 
tional leader of the Social Credit party. 
He was also a Mormon. 

Last week he was still an M.P. and a 
potent figure in Social Credit ranks. But 
he was no longer a Mormon. The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints: had 
expelled him for “teaching and advocat- 
ing the doctrine” that Mormon men may 
have two or a dozen wives. Once a basic 
tenet of the Mormon Church, the doc- 
trine of plural marriage was formally 
abandoned in 1890. Blackmore’s excom- 


munication was made by the parent 
church in Salt Lake City and confirmed 
by the Alberta Stake. 

Blackmore, the father of twelve chi'- 
dren, proclaimed: “I have done no wron. 
... L have not consciously broken any «{ 
the Ten Commandments or violated any 
of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount .. . I am the husband of only one 
wife and . . . to her I have always bee: 
scrupulously faithful.” He denied hot!y 
that he had been charged either with ac- 
vocating the practice of or practicing 
plural marriage. “I have merely discusse: 
and defended the doctrine of plural mar- 
riage as a biblical principle.” 

As The Toronto Star said editorially, 
Blackmore is “not the sort of man to take 
his excommunication lying down.” Un- 
schooled until he was 10 because of an 
ailing leg, this two-cane cripple went on 
to win welterweight boxing and wrestling 
championships. 

Blackmore’s excommunication may have 
political repercussions. There are only 
some 25,284 Mormons in Canada, but 
most of them are in Alberta and they are 
active in the Social Credit movement. 
Some observers foresee a split in the So- 
cial Credit ranks, for Solon Low, the 
present national leader, is also a Mormon. 


CRIME: 


Box of Booty 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are traditionally associated with the wide- 
open spaces of Canada. But recently 
Mounties made a sensational haul in the 
safe-deposit vaults of a Montreal trust 
company. 

For a long time the RCMP had been 
carrying on a quiet nationwide search for 
stolen securities. When the trust company 
found that one of its boxholders had given 
a fictitious name and address, it con- 
sented to the opening of the box. In it, 
the police found $1,200,000 in negotiable 
securities and cash, Canadian and United 
States. No one came forward to claim the 
hoard, but the Mounties soon identified 
the owner. S. T. Wood, RCMP commis- 
storer, described hnn as a “well but not 
favorably known ‘Montreal resident.” 

The 8600 in United States currency 
found in the box gave the government an 
open-and-shut case. Foreign Exchanze 
Control Board regulations limit the maxi- 
mum that may be held by a Canadian citi- 
zen to $10. Income-tax authorities aJ-+o 
took ne tice for no tax had been paid. 

The commissioner said there was 110 
doubt the money had been collected hy 
black-marketing in butter, sugar, meat, 
gasoline, tires, and liquor. No_ black- 
market ring uncovered during the war hed 
given any indication of making such 
profits, he admitted. This money, there- 
fore. apparently the property of one mz, 
opened up new objectives for the RCM?. 


News:veek, January 12, 1918 











What’s your son going to do 
when he grows up? 





I. Nowhere else in the world would your 
boy be as free to choose almost any line of 
work he wants to do when he grows up— 
and to fit himself by education and training 
fcr the life he wants. In America, there’s no 
law to limit a lad’s chances. 








2. Of equal importance to that freedom 
is the opportunity that lies ahead for your 
boy. Opportunity to climb to a top job— 
ortogointo business for himself. In countries 
where business is run by the government, 
people must work where, when, and how 
they’re told. 





‘| 





3. As an employee, your son will have 
the right to change his job any time he sees 
a chance for advancement. As an employer, 
he'll have the opportunity to build as big a 
business as he’s able. 
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4. If he goes into business for himself, 
your boy will soon learn that opportunity 
is a two-way deal. Only as his workers and 
his customers benefit will his business be 
able to grow and prosper. 





5. He'll also learn the importance of 
sound management—f his firm is going to 
earn the reasonable profits it must make in 
order to stay in business. For profits are 
the very backbone of American progress 
. .. the best guarantee of opportunity for 
your son. 


Nisiona | OF Pi wuracruners 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of ‘Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W.49thSt., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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6. So whether your boy works for him- 
self or for someone else, business profits will 
always play a big part in his welfare—be- 
cause the reasonable profits earned by in- 
dustry pay for the research and expansion 
that bring more jobs, more security, and 
better living for everyone. 





Most Americans say they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit for 
business to make. Government fig- 
ures show that industry averages 
less than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the prog- 
ress and development that give 
Americans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 

















For their first formal photo, 


Surprised: The board of trustees of 
Albright College in Reading, Pa., which 
offered an $800 scholarship to the first 
Berks County baby born in 1948. At 
New Year’s midnight, Mrs. Kenneth 
Houck of Reading became the mother of 
twin boys. There will be two scholarships. 
>The editor of The Wooster (Ohio) 
Record, which offered valuable prizes to 
the first baby born in 1948. The first baby 
was born to Mrs. Joseph Hershberger, a 
follower of the “old order” Amish church 
which forbids electricity, photography, 
and beauty parlors. The prizes: free photo- 
graphs, beauty-parlor and 
electrical equipment. 

> Mrs. Ernest R. Soucy, a British war 
bride in Worchester, Mass., whose second 
son was born on New Year’s Day, exactly 
one vear to the day after the birth of her 
first son. “I never expected to make his- 
tory,” said Mrs. Soucy. 


treatments, 


Shelved: The clean laundry of KyYLe 
Boyp, 42, a New Yorker, who ad- 
mitted having a “numbers” — slip 
written on a Chinese laundry ticket. 
The ticket was retained as evidence. 
‘T need my. shirts.” pleaded Boyd. 


Finesse ds Jimmy Jemail. “The In- 
quiring Fotographer” of The New 
York Daily News, by Cuarence T. 
Ryan, public-utility employe, when 
asked: Has the bathroom proved 
the most dangerous room in your 
house? The “Mister, look 
at my hands—I'm working my fin- 
gers to the bone supporting my 
three] kids. Look at the lines in my 
face—I’m slowly killing myself to 
support my kids. I work around the 
clock to support my kids. And you 
tell me that the bathroom is the most 
dangerous room in the house!” 


answer: 


Disbanded: USO Camp-Snows, 
Inc., once the world’s largest theatri- 
cal booking agency which sent en- 
tertainers in wartime and thereafter 
wherever American servicemen were 
stationed. Troupes played 333,680 
shews in the United States and over- 
seas between 1941 and 1947. 
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six little male and six little female Dobermans look very, very tired 


Bored: By their first mass portrait, 
twelve Doberman pinscher puppies, born 
in one litter to the pet of Violet Knowles, 
Seattle telephone operator. 

> EvANnGELINE De Casrro, 17, Miss Philip- 
pines in the 1947 Atlantic City bathing- 
beauty contest. “I am bored with social 
life and so many dances,” she said, an- 
nouncing she had decided to become a nun. 


Rescued: By Freehold, N. J., police, a St. 
Bernard, traditionally a rescuer of men 
from snowdrifts, from a snowdrift. 


Nominated: SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Cuinton P. ANDERSON, as their December 
“fall guy” by the Saints and Sinners Club, 
in New York. After skits based on grain 
speculation by government employes, An- 
derson, wearing overalls, was introduced 
as “a poor but honest farm boy from New 
Mexico.” In one of the skits, Anderson 
danced with a man playing a “Farmer’s 
Daughter.” 


International Photos 


Anderson danced with a “farmer’s daughter” 


Rewarded: Six well-behaved prisoners ‘» 
the Franklin County, Ga., jail, by Sheri? 
T. W. Andrews, who allowed them to go 
home for Christmas with their families. 
Since all returned as they had promised, 
the sheriff gave them permission to go 
rabbit hunting for a day. 


Honored: T. S. Error, American-born 
poet and critic, with the Order of Merit, 
restricted to 24 living men of high dis- 
tinction, in the New Year honors list of 
King George VI; while writing his third 
verse play in London. Six hundred au 
thirty persons were on the honors list. 
93 of them women. 


Defeated: Ernest Jones, Detroit public- 
works commissioner, by the pigeons which 
nest in the eaves of City Hall; after a 
knock-down-drag-out fight. Among his un- 
successful anti-pigeon measures: (1) a two- 
story-high pigeon cage on the second floor 
of City Hall—it was so big that the pigeons 
inside couldn’t be caught; (2) a 
“pigeon whistle” to drive the birds 
mad, supposedly invented by a man 
in Cleveland—Jones wrote to the 
man but never got an answer; (3) 
small traps on the lawn—only birds 
too feeble to get away were trapped: 
(4) a sandblasting for City Hall— 
it was so clean more pigeons moved 
in. “There hasn’t been a commis- 
sioner yet who could match brains 
with those birds,” said Jones, as he 
retired last week. 


Dickering: Gen. Dwicat D. Ers- 
ENHOWER, with publishers for thie 
sale of his wartime memoirs. One 
newspaper syndicate was reported |o 
have offered the general “in excess 
of $500,000.” 


Murdered: A _ penguin in the {:- 
mous Bronx Zoo in New York Cit’, 
when he apparently “became co: 
fused and returned to another nes'- 
ing box instead of his own. He wis 
furiously set upon by several, other 
penguins with their bills and wings.” 
z00 Officials said. They recorded the 
killing as a “penguinicide.” 
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How to squeeze $275,000 out of a tube 


RDINARILY you have to cut away a 

lot of metal to make a flange like the 
one on this aircraft engine cylinder barrel. 
't’s costly —both in material and machin- 
ing time. 


Metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, working closely with 
a leading aircraft engine manufacturer, 


thought they could find a better way. 


Why not start, they reasoned with a 
Timken seamless tube stightly thinner- 


valled than the one previously used. Then 
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md 


a 
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heat an inch-wide area of the tube by induc- 
tion and use an upsetter to form the extra 
thickness needed for the flange. 


It worked. The upset section of the tube 
provided just the right amount of metal to 
form the flange. And by using lighter-walled 
Timken tubing, the manufacturer “squeezed 
out” a saving of $275,000 in material alone. 
Since there was less metal to remove, he 


cut machining costs, too. 


This ability of Timken metallurgists to 


work with your own engineers in develop- 
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YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





COPR, 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


ing ways to cut costs and improve products 
with Timken steel stems from long-time 
specialized experience in alloy steels. It’s 
one of the many reasons why you find so 
many tough steel problems stamped: 
*Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. 


Got a steel problem on your hands? 
Write Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
Steels and Seamless Tubing, Removable 


Rock Bits. 





New all through! 


NEW ENGINES! brand new Six, two power-packed 


new V-8's. Up to 145 horsepower! 
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Sonus Gurjft —AMAZING RESULT 9 


The great new 


F AN ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE 
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Ford Trucks for °48 
tionary not only bec 
but because they 
time- 
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ause they are new 
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Proved truck engineering 

ciple is Ford Bonus Built const 
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azing result of a Built Ww 
Bonus Built = Work Reserves! 
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ruction! 

Bonus Built = Extra Strength! 5... 


of the great new Ford Trucks 
and built with extra 


at is only part of this vital 
Principle , , 


This extra strength 
ay off for truck 
y-saving ways. . , 


Provides worx RESERVES that p 
Operators in two important, mone 
Bonus 
rate 


ES give Ford Trucks a 
mitting them to handle 


Y single one 
for °48 is designed Built work RESERV 
strength in every vital part— 
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THAT ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE... and ONLY Ford Trucks Have It! 


loads beyond the normal call of duty! Ford Trucks 


Here’s the top truck value of the year... the 
are not limited to doing one single, specific job! 


trucks that are built stronger to last longer! See the 


great new line of Ford Bonus Built Trucks for 748 
Bonus Built=Longer Life! Whar 


What’s more, these now! Don’t settle for less—get the only truck that’s 
same WORK RESERVES allow Ford Trucks to relax on Bonus Built! It’s Ford! 


the job .. . to do their jobs easier, with less strain 
and less wear. Thus, Ford Bonus Built Trucks 


*BONUS: ‘Something given in addition to what is usual 
last longer because they work easier! 


or strictly due.’’— Webster’s Dictionary 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE ... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 














iILDS GREAT CARS 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS...GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT. 
Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the service and factory- 
engineered parts to keep your present car in good condition 
while you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION ®° Detroit 31, Mich. 











Does high quality at low price spell car Value to 
you? Then a long look at Plymouth can be wel! 
worth your while. Of 21 features common to most 
high-priced cars, low-priced Plymouth has 20. 
That’s more than twice as many as you'll find in 
either of the other leading low-priced cars. Won’: 
you stop in at your Plymouth dealer’s and see the 
proof of Plymouth value in the Quality Chart? 


And while you’re at it, check on Plymouth’s 
many engineering advances above and beyond 
the 20 quality features. The proved protection oi 
Safety-Rim Wheels in case of blowouts; the new 
security of Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes; the 
smoother performance of Floating Power—these 
are just a few of Plymouth’s extra advantages. 
We believe you'll agree there’s a lot of difference 
in low-priced cars. 










































Additional reports from the medicine 
section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science were wired 
last week from Chicago by NEWSWEEK’S 
Medicine editor, Marguerite Clark: 


Blood-Pressure Trigger 


That blood pressure often rises alarm- 
ingiv under emotional stress and strain is 
freely admitted by most specialists. But, 
in the opinion of Dr. Edmund Jacobson of 
the Laboratory for Clinical Physiology, 
Chicago, an equally serious increase fre- 
quently occurs during states of efforts 
marked by no excitement of intense emo- 
tions. Indeed, Dr. Jacobson pointed out, 
an active-minded person may raise his own 
blood pressure while he is asleep. 

Dr. Jacobson bases his conclusions on 
fifteen years of study of the neuromus- 
cular system and its relation to bodily ills, 
particularly high blood pressure. Tense 
muscles are the trigger which set off this 
common and dangerous condition. During 
effort, muscles require an increase of blood 
supply. This need is met by increased pres- 
sure. 

“Everything we do from morning until 
night consists of muscular efforts,” Jacob- 
son said. “These include’ walking, talking, 
using our arms or other bodily parts.” 
Many patients continue in a chronic state 
of effort by night. “They sleep unsoundly 
and restlessly,” the Chicago doctor added, 
“with dreams and sometimes with night- 
mares which break «diseased arteries.” 

Learn to Relax: Instead of relying on 
diets, drugs, operations, and soothing ad- 
vice to reduce early high blood pressure, 
Dr. Jacobson recommends a_ technique 
called “progressive relaxation,” used in his 
laboratory for the past seventeen years. 
The method has little in common with 
ordinary rest; instead, it is a scientific pro- 
gram by which the patient is taught how 
to relax the various important muscle 
groups of his body. He must learn to recog- 
nize when tension exists and how to re- 
lease it. 

For example, Dr. Jacobson cited the 
cases of swimmers and prizefighters, sing- 
ers and pianists, who must acquire certain 
specific methods of carrying on their pro- 
fessions without superfluous use of im- 
portant muscles. 

Similarly, high blood pressure patients 
are taught how to relax the eye muscles, 
to speak without overinflection, to walk 
without hunching shoulders and_tensing 
knees, and to sit and lie with diminishing 
strain on the muscles. The technique em- 
ployed, according to Jacobson, has a sound 
basis in neuromuscular physiology, accord- 
ing to investigations from the Laboratory 
for Clinical Physiology and from the phy- 
siology laboratory of the University of 
Chicago. 

Jacobson reported specifically on seven- 
teen patients, fourteen men and _ three 
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women, ranging from 30 to 65, who were 
cured of high blood pressure with no 
treatment other than “progressive relaxa- 
tion.” All were victims of early hyper- 
tension, with undamaged kidneys and, ac- 
cording to careful physical examination, 
with little wrong aside from the high blood 
pressure. All kept on with their work dur- 
ing treatment. 

In several instances, blood pressure 
curves for the seventeen persons showed 
a fall toward normal in the first six weeks; 
others took several months. There were re- 
lapses, traced usually to periods of strain 
in business or domestic affairs. Since no 
life is free from such anxieties, this gave 
Dr. Jacobson a good chance to show each 


relapsing patient how to overcome his 
tendency to contract his muscles. The 
longest period of observation was of a 
man, treated by “progressive relaxation” 
in 1930 (and succeeding years) when he 
was 59. In 1946, when last seen, he was 
well and healthy, untroubled by high 
blood pressure. 


Penicillin and Syphilis 


To the onetime stubborn gonococcus, a 
single intramuscular injection of 300,000 
units of penicillin is so lethal that a cure 
rate of 92 to 98 per cent for men and 
women, whether in acute or chronic gono- 
coccal infections, is now certain. Since 
gonorrhea is actually no longer “as un- 
comfortable or as serious as a head cold,” 
the incidence of this common venereal 
disease is probably rising, through the 
rapidity and multiplicity of reinfection. 
But what can a doctor count on when he 
treats a syphilitic patient with the power- 
ful germ killer, penicillin? Since the effec- 





tiveness of its use was first demonstrated 
in 1943, countless reports have been pub- 
lished on the subject. 

Now, Dr. Joseph Earle Moore of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the Johns Hopkins University venereal- 
disease research center, Baltimore, has 
brought research findings up to date with 
these significant facts: 

P Of the identified penicillin species, peni- 
cillin G is clearly superior in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. 

> Early syphilis: “If freedom from relapse 
and prolonged negative blood and spinal 
fluid tests (up to three years after treat- 
ment) indicate cure of early syphilis in 
man, penicillin is curative,” Dr. Moore 





Acme 
AAAS exhibit: How ten at one time can view a single microscope slide 


hedged. He admitted a failure rate of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent at the end of one 
year. Results with penicillin alone are not 
substantially improved by the addition 
of the old arsenic and/or bismuth reme- 
dies for syphilis. 

P Prenatal syphilis: Penicillin is “spee- 
tacularly and nearly completely success- 
ful” in the prevention or cure of infection 
in the unborn child by treatment of the 
pregnant syphilitic woman, regardless of 
the period of pregnancy in which it is 
given. 

P Infantile congenital syphilis: Penicillin 
has done little to reduce the mortality rate 
in this condition, which, as with arsenic 
and bismuth therapy, remains at about 
10 to 15 per cent. In babies who survive, 
however, the death rate is substantially 
lower than in adults who acquire the 
disease. 

> Late syphilis: “Nothing can be said of 
the eventual outcome, since years of post- 
treatment observations are necessary to 
determine the point,” Dr. Moore reported 
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(Newsweek, Aug. 18, 1947). Penicillin 
heals sores, if any are present, but has no 
greater effect on blood-serum tests than 
does any other kind of treatment. 


Fewer Stratosphere Babies 


If laboratory experiments with animals 
apply to men and women, future high-al- 
titude flying may have a marked effect on 
the human birth rate. In the rarefied at- 
mosphere of the towering Peruvian Andes, 
scientists noted a cut below normal in the 
birth rate of both sheep and human beings. 
This high-altitude phenomenon, reported 
by Prof. Carl R. Moore and Miss Dor- 
othy Price, University of Chicago zoolo- 
gists, was confirmed, so far as animals are 
concerned, by another study conducted by 
the National Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
Md. The exposure of twenty litters of rats 
four hours daily to 18,000 feet simulated 
altitude sharply reduced their reproductive 
power, Dr. Paul D. Altland of the insti- 
tute announced. The birth rate for the 
average litter so exposed was only 3.9 as 


compared with 7.4, the average for the 


rat strain. 


American Madhouse 


One hundred years ago, the United 


— 


The 2,500 private-practice psychiatrists 
are expected to treat in their offices or in 
the patients’ homes, about 8,000,000 mea, 
women, and children who are in need of 
psychiatric care. In short, each over- 
burdened psychiatrist must handle 3,200 
patients, should every one of this number 
ask for help. 

Dr. Kasak predicted no spectacular iin- 
provement in the medical bottleneck 150 
years in the making. Instead, he urged 
other psychiatrists, pediatricians, and gen- 
eral practitioners to give more thought to 
the comparatively new field—child psy- 
chiatry—in the hope that by detecting and 
treating mental symptoms in early child- 
hood, adult total breakdowns may be 
avoided, and eventually the problem of 
mental disorders at least partly solved. 

“Whether you believe in Oedipus, pro- 
Oedipus, and Electra complexes or not,” 
Kasak said, “mental hygiene is important 
at home, in school, and on the playground. 
Here lies the fertile soil into which all 
kinds of mind twists and deviations strike 
the root, grow rapidly like weeds, and 
crush everything that is normal . . . in the 
psyche.” 

Even when psychiatric care is limited, 
intelligent parents and teachers can co- 
operate by watching for and reporting the 
symptoms of mental disturbances in boys 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO — 


QQ 2s & BING INC, MANAGEMENT Wz 


e Our staff of ex- 
perienced regis- 
tered patent at- 
torneys is avail- 
able to advise 
manufacturers 
concerning pro- 
tection of their 


States had a population of 17,069,453, and 
had 2,561 mental patients locked up in 
institutions. By 1940, the population had 
risen to 131,669,275, with more than 
600,000 patients, and in 1947, with an 
estimated population of 144,708,000, there 
are more than 800,000 hospitalized vic- 


and girls. But each child must be handled 
as an individual problem, Dr. Kasak 
warned, and prompt treatment in the be- 
ginning of the disease is necessary for com- 
plete recovery. 











trade marks. Inquiry is invited. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Merlin M. Evans, Registered Patent Attorney 
393-A Merlin Bldg. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESSzmoom 
OF YOUR OWN 


Coin operated telescopes have developed a 
tremendous source of profits. A sure and 
steady income at Scenic Spots, Beaches, 
Airports, Resorts, Hotel Verandas and ev- 
erywhere people gather. 

New developments perfected in World 
War II have been embodied in the Terrestri- 
alscope making it an unsurpassed instru- 
ment for education and entertainment. It 
operates three minutes for a dime. Patrons 
stand in line to use it. 


EARNS UP TO $400.00 A MONTH 


WEIGHT: 250 Ibs. @ HEIGHT: 5 ft. @ 
Finished in flashing chromium and lustrous 
black @ Rugged design for many years of 
trouble-free and efficient service @ Pays for 
itself in a few months @ Tremendous source 
of profit for years to come @ Entirely self- 
contained and easy to install @ Impervious 
to weather conditions. 


TOTAL COST $790.00 


Convenient terms of one-fourth down and 
18 equal monthly payments. 


EICHEL ELECTRONIC CORP. 
Evansville 8. Indaina 


Also makers of Tranquil Tone Coin operated radios and television units — eoth 
Operated radio kits — coin operated timers tor washing machines, ironers, ete, 





tims of mental disease. In a century’s 
population increase of 671 per cent (1840- 
1940) , that of the institutionalized mental 
patients went up 23,328 per cent. 

Today, mentally ill patients occupy 
half of all hospital beds available, of 
which there are only 1,435,778, according 
to the American Hospital Directory for 
1947. In addition, there are eight to ten 
million persons outside hospitals in serious 
need of adequate treatment, of whom 
more than 200,000 will enter institutions 
this year. These blunt statistics, recited 
to fellow psychiatrists by Dr. Michael 
Kasak, professor of psychiatry at Mar- 
quette University, and director of the 
Milwaukee County Hospital for Mental 
Diseases at Wauwatosa, Wis., become 
even more shocking when lined up against 
the figures representing potential mental- 
disease care. 

Bottleneek: Of the 185,905 doctors in 
the United States (figure as of April 1947), 
only about 5,000 are psychiatrists. Per- 
haps better than 50 per cent of these are 
connected with institutions, and thus give 
their time to the 800,000 patients in hos- 
pital beds. This, with all liberal allow- 
ances, assigns one psychiatrist to two to 
three hundred hospital patients. 

To the mental patient on the outside, 
the problem is even more disheartening. 


International 
Rubber Doll: This could be the 
new look, hangover version. The 
young B. F. Goodrich employe, 
Margaret Bender, is wearing a 
form-fitting ice cap, a warming 
mask for sinus relief, and a wrap- 
around throat bag all at once. 
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C. The ESCAPIST—via boats and flying birds. 


B. The EGOTIST—adores his own initials. 


D. The ANALYTICAL MIND—see below, 


How do you doodle? 


After a heavy business conference, 
these four specimens were found on 
the floor. Just for the heck of it—see 
how they compare with your own 
handiwork. 


Perhaps, like “‘A,” you go in big 
for arabesques. Maybe, like ‘“‘B,”” you 
find a world of inspiration right in 
your initials. Or, like “C,”’ sketch 
beats when—subconsciously —you 
Want to skip out. 


On the other hand, you might be- 
long to the same school as “D.”’ Now, 


N.W.O AYER & SON 


there’s a model doodler for our money! 
Note the orderly manner in which he 
makes out that list! Observe how care- 
fully he numbers each line! 


When he attends a business meet- 
ing, “D” is obviously the type who 
likes to get down to facts—likes to set 
down the figures. 


You know the kind. Always keeps 
a sharp pencil and a sharp mind. 
Always asks for figures before he makes 
a decision—and demands the figures 
be accurate, up-to-the-minute! 


Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines are made-to-order for 
doodlers like “*D.’’ Not only because 
the figures they furnish are depend- 
able and fresh. But any man with an 
analytical mind can see—Comptometer 
means economy. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina Si., Chicago 22, Illinois. 











After circulating for five days among 
physicists, biologists, astronomers, chem- 
ists, and other specialists attending ses- 
sions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the University 
of Chicago and various Chicago hotels, 
NEWSWEEK’s Science editor, Harry Davis, 
returned to New York with a satchelful of 
notes. The following stories supplement 
the telegraphed report on the early ses- 
sions carried in last week’s issue: 


Atomic Tracer 


For the last two years scientists in many 
fields have been making use of carbon 14, 
produced in atom-smashing reactors, to 
trace life processes by radioactivity. But 
nature has its own atom-smashing ap- 
paratus. Cosmic rays knock apart the 
atoms of the air through which they pass. 
Among other. things they transform an 
occasional nitrogen atom into carbon 14. 
And since four-fifths of the atmosphere is 
nitrogen, that results in a wide, but harm- 
less, distribution of radiocarbon in plant 
life, textiles, and food. 

Prof. Willard Libby of the University 
of Chicago and Dr. A. V. Grosse of 
Houdry Laboratories reasoned that this 
would make possible a historical kind of 
tracer research. Since the carbon’s radio- 
activity diminishes steadily, dropping to 
half strength in several thousand years, it 
could serve to distinguish between plant 
life fairly fresh from exposure to the at- 
mosphere and such fossilized plant ma- 
terial as coal. In experiments in Baltimore, 
they told the AAAS, they found that 
methane gas from petroleum, long buried 
under the earth’s surface, was not radio- 
active. But methane gas from the city’s 
sewage-disposal plant gave an active re- 
sponse on the radiation counters. 

Fossils and Fuels: From the intensity 
of the carbon rays, scientists can now cal- 
culate the age of fossils and fuels. This 
can be useful not only in the study of coal 
and petroleum but in the history of 
ancient man. 

At the meeting of the American An- 
thropological Association in Albuquerque, 
N.M., last week Dr. F. R. Eggan pointed 
out that the ashes of the earliest Amer- 
icans, Mesopotamians, and Egyptians 
could be placed properly in the time scale 
by the delayed effect of cosmic rays. How- 
ever, the timing is not accurate to the 
year or day and certainly would not help 
a detective tell just how many hours ago 
the corpse was battered by a dull in- 
strument. 


Checking Up on Einstein 


Einstein’s theory of relativity made one 
prediction that was absolutely fantastic. 
Space was curved, said Einstein, especial- 
ly around such massive bodies as the sun. 
Light rays passing near the sun would 
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follow the curve. Therefore, if the stars 
around the sun could be seen in the day- 
time, their positions would seem to be 
changed. During a solar eclipse, the stars 
can thus be seen. In the eclipse of March 
1919 the “Einstein shift” was in fact ob- 
served. It was the crucial test of the rela- 
tivity theory. 

Last May 20 the sun was again blacked 
out by the overlapping moon. In the Amer- 
ican eclipse expedition to Bocayuva, Bra- 
zil, Dr. George Van Biesbroeck of Yerkes 
Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., set up 
telescope and camera for a more accurate 
check of the slight star displacement. Three 
months later he returned to photograph 
the same group of stars with the sun out 
of the way below the horizon. He com- 
pared the distances and reported his re- 
sults. 

The star positions were definitely shifted, 
but a little more than Einstein’s equations 


Acme 
Chicago display: The telescope which 
newly confirmed Einstein’s theory 


predicted. Van Biesbroeck thought the dis- 
crepancy might fall within the limits of 
error of the highly delicate observation. 
He hopes to do still better at the eclipse of 
1955. Meanwhile, his work won for him 
the $1,000 Franklin L. Burr prize of the 
National Geographic Society. 


Earth as Old as Sun? 


How was the solar system formed? As- 
tronomer Fred Whipple last week re- 
affirmed, with added evidence, his “dust- 
cloud” theory. In the beginning, he holds, 
there was an immense dust cloud in this 
part of space, of a type which can be seen 
with telescopes in many parts of the sky. 
Over millions of years it condensed to 
form a blazing star—the sun—while giv- 
ing birth to planets at the same time. 

Thus, according to Whipple’s calcula- 
tions, the earth is as old as the sun. This 


contrasts with older theories that the earth 
and its sister planets were formed when 
matter was drawn out of the sun follow- 
ing a collision or tidal wave caused by the 
approach of another star. The older 
theories would make inhabitable plane's 
a rare accident in the universe. Whipple's 
theory makes it the normal thing for all 
stars to be attended by planets—in which 
case life might well exist all over the 
universe. 


School for Fish 


Dr. T. J. Walker, zoologist of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has discovered that 
the perception of smell works even under 
water—at least for minnows. He reported 
last week on experiments in an odor aquar- 
ium. He trained his fish to like certain 
plant odors by rewarding them with food, 
and to dislike others by punishing them 
with electric shocks. Thus conditioned, the 
minnows responded by reacting to odors 
diluted far below the sensitivity of human 
nostrils. Dr. Walker suggested that this 
talent might be put to practical use by 
training fish to sniff out impurities in the 
public water supply. 


The Good Earth’s Secrets 


At the AAAS meeting in Boston a year 
ago, Charles F. Kettering, the association’s 
president, laid down a challenge to re- 
search. Science, he pointed out, knew 
very little about the basic process of 
earthly life—the way plants take up car- 
bon dioxide and water and, under the sun’s 
light, combine them to grow into useful 
food, fiber, and fuel. , 

During the last year chemists and biolo- 
gists in numerous laboratories tackled the 
problem. They had an advantage over 
their predecessors. For the first time, 
radioactive carbon was available in ade- 
quate supply. Growing plants in an at- 
mosphere of radioactive carbon dioxide, 
they could trace the stages by which it 
went from a gas to a part of starches, 
sugars, and cellulose. 

At the Chicago AAAS meeting, the na- 
tion’s chlorophyll experts presented tlie 
fruits of a year’s labor at a_ two-day 
symposium on photosynthesis. The har- 
vest of detailed data was huge, but after 
it was threshed through the mill of con- 
troversial discussion there remained a chaff 
of confusion with only a few grains of 
agreed knowledge. 

Dispute: It was as if nature had coi- 
trived false clues to the mystery. During 
the summer a University of California 
group had reported on a host of coni- 
pounds in which the radioactive carbon 
turned up, indicating that all these were 
involved in photosynthesis (NEWSWEE, 
July 28, 1947). A University of Chica:o 
group last week replied that plants tai.e 
in carbon dioxide not only for photosyi- 
thesis but also for respiration and that, in 
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time, the carbon would be transformed 
info many products. In polite language, 
they said the California results proved 
nothing. 

The Chicago scientists. Hans Gaffron, 
A. H. Brown, and E. W. Fager, sought to 
narrow the experiment by exposing plants 
to the carbon dioxide for half a minute at 
a time. In this period—before the carbon 
got mixed up through further chemical 
action within the plant—they found all 
the radioactivity in a single fraction. This 
they could only describe as the “first 
product” of photosynthesis. What it is 
they do not yet know. 

inconclusive though the year’s results 
were, they offered exciting promise. If the 
“first product” of photosynthesis can be 
identified and manufactured without the 
help of plant chlorophyll, it could be the 
beginning of a new synthetic agriculture 
that would make it cheap to feed, clothe, 
and warm the world’s population. 


New Light on the Genes 


Dr. C. Leonard Huskins, botany pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin, 
started out five years ago to write a text- 
book on cytogenetics—the science of he- 
redity as applied to individual living cells. 
He thought it would be a simple matter of 
setting forth the known rules, while keep- 
ing the advanced student aware of the un- 
explained exceptions. As he went on, how- 
ever, Dr. Huskins found that the excep- 
tions were not of the kind that “prove the 
rule.” Noting that the exceptional cases 
seemed to demand a basic revision of the 
theory, the scientist turned to research on 
plants, including onions. Instead of writing 
a textbook, he wrote scientific history. 

To the AAAS Dr. Huskins announced 
two major discoveries at the very heart 
of the problems of genetics and evolution: 

1—The textbooks notwithstanding, all 
cells of a particular plant or animal do 
not contain the same number of chromo- 
somes (carriers of heredity) . 

2—The sexual kind of cell division, 
which reduces the number of chromosomes 
to half in preparation for mating, is not 
necessarily confined to male and female 
germ cells. It can be induced in the roots 
of onions and other plant species by apply- 
ing sodium ribose nucleate, a nucleic acid. 

Speedup: These discoveries may speed 
up the work of plant breeders, since they 
need not’ wait for the usual cycle of re- 
production to obtain the seeds of new 
varieties. 

Tn addition, the work done by Huskins 
and his collaborators throws light on the 
mechanism of cell growth. The chromo- 
somes are made of units called genes, which 
are known to reproduce themselves in an- 
ticipation of cell division. It is also believed 
that in some direct or indirect manner the 
genes control the activity of the cell which 
they inhabit. 

Huskins suggested that the genes are 
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made up of many layers so that, in addi- 
tion to dividing into two bundles for cell 
division, the gene continually peels off its 
outside layer to enter the mechanism of 
the cell and direct its growth and de- 
velopment. 

Since cancer is an abnormal kind of cell 
growth, anything that helps understand 
the process may be of use in explaining 
and possibly controlling the disease. 


Meteorites: Planetary Bits? 


When they streak suddenly across the 
night skies they are known as shooting 
stars or meteors. When those not com- 
pletely burned up by air friction make a 
landing on a farm and embed themselves 
in the soil, they are known as meteorites. 
Where they come from has long been a 
mystery. At Chicago evidence was offered 
that all meteorites are fragments of a 
shattered planet that once traveled a se- 
rene course around the sun. 

The theory itself is quite obvious and 
quite ancient. Astronomers have long been 
aware of an empty space in the planetary 
system between Mars and Jupiter. But the 
idea of a shattered planet fell into dis- 
repute in recent years when the ages of 
meteorites were calculated by the same 
methods employed in dating earthly rock 
formations—by their radioactivity and 
their helium content. These indicated that 
besides being of different content—some 
are stone, others nickel and iron—the 
meteorites have varying ages. 











SCIENCE 


Dr. Carl A. Bauer, a Harvard astrono- 
mer, answered that one. Some meteorites, 
he pointed out, could have been prema- 
turely aged by the atom-smashing impact 
of cosmic rays while flying around in space. 

From the Ages: Bauer built up a pic- 
ture of an ancient planet that was broken 
up several hundred million years ago. It 
was smaller than the earth but similar in 
construction, with a nickel-iron core and 
a stony shell. The nickel-iron meteorites 
would have come from the planet’s insides, 
while the stony ones represent “a thin out- 
er mantle that is similar to the rocks ob- 
served near the surface of the earth.” 

Strong support for this idea came from 
Dr. Harrison Brown of the University of 
Chicago. After completing his war work 
on the atom bomb (he was assistant di- 
rector of the Oak Ridge chemistry divi- 
sion) Brown made a study of 107 meteor- 
ites that have fallen on the earth within 
the last century. He applied delicate chemi- 
cal techniques developed during the Man- 
hattan project and concluded that “all the 
fragments came from an exploding planet 
which had a molten core of nickel-iron at 
about 3,000 degrees centigrade.” 

The new methods of analysis used by 
Brown are so accurate that they are ex- 
pected to help work out the whole history 
of the solar system, including the forma- 
tion of the sun and the earth. and the 
question whether other planets can or 
could support life. The AAAS awarded its 
annual $1,000 prize to the 30-year-old 
scientist for this contribution. 


sini ni 


Official Canadian Government Photo’ 


Canadian Research: Although the Dominion’s National Research 
Council last week released pictures of its atomic-energy plant at 
Chalk River, Ont., the project is still closely guarded. This plant 
is concentrating on physical, chemical, and_ biological study. 
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Video Entrepreneur 


.Bert D’Orsay is a radio and television 
dealer in suburban Los Angeles. Also, he 
has developed a small screen video set of 
his own to sell for $100 when he markets 
it in February.* A good salesman, D’Orsay 
wanted a gimmick to plug set sales. So on 
New Year’s Day he took Southern Cali- 
fornia’s biggest holiday event, the Rose 
Bow! game, and turned it into television’s 
biggest commercial telecast to date. 

Renting the 6,700-seat Shrine Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles, the dealer set up a 
12- by 16-foot translucent screen on which 
he projected NBC pictures of the game. 
Seats went for $1.20 to $2.40. 

If full, the house would have grossed 
$10,290. But apparently, commercial thea- 
ter television is not yet that hot. Only 
three-fourths of the house was full and 
the cashbox showed slightly less than 
$5,000 in receipts. And little of this was 
profit. As well as his rental, D’Orsay had 
to pay a 20 per cent Federal amusement 
tax, an ASCAP fee for picking up band 
music, and settle with four stagehands. 
His whole profit was only a few hundred 
dollars. 

D’Orsay didn’t keep even that, putting 
it instead into sets for hospitalized war 
veterans. Commercially, then, the exhibi- 
tion was a failure. Whether it sold sets 
remains to be seen. 


Auditioners 


In little more time than it takes to say 
Boris Godunoff, the idea of auditioning 
prospective opera talent on the radio had 
become the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air, complete with sponsor (the 
Sherwin-Williams Co.) , the hearty cooper- 
ation of Met executives, and a loyal, if 
middle-sized, audience. That was 1935. 

Ten years later 326 young artists had 
sung more than 1,000 operatic _ arias, 
songs, and duets in their efforts to win a 
$1,000 award, a silver plaque, and—best 
of all—a year’s contract with the Met. 
Twenty-five finalists won the three-way 
prize. Twenty-two others were hired by 
the Met anyhow. And today sixteen win- 
ners are still under contract, among them 
some of opera’s biggest names like Elea- 
nor Steber, Robert Merrill, and Margaret 
Harshaw. Other alumni went to the con- 
cert stage or to opera companies other 
than the Met—and some even slugged it 
out on Broadway for name and fame. 

Thus the air audition slides right into 
the Met picture as a valuable auxiliary for 
picking talent. Singers like it. Under the 
regular opera audition circumstances, the 
tyro steps out on the stage in the dark- 
ened Met. With only a piano accompani- 


*If he can do it, D’Orsay will have about the 
cheapest television outfit on the market. So far the 
least expensive standard set is one announced by 
the Hallicrafters Co. for $169.50 (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 8, 1947). 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Met auditioners: Anne McKnight, soprano, and Robert Bernauer, tenor 


ment he sings two or three selections into 
the cold, impenetrable darkness that cloaks 
Edward Johnson, the Met’s general man- 
ager, one or two of his associates, and a 
few conductors. For those auditioned on 
the air, however, there is all the exhilara- 
tion of a live audience, a full orchestra, 
and the awareness of millions of unseen 
listeners. 

Return: Even so, the show went off the 
air in the spring of 1945. This week it 
‘ame back (ABC, Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m., 
EST) for Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp. Except for one detail it is the same 
show. Where before aspirants got up, 
sang, and sat down, they now are permit- 
ted some “humanization” in brief discus- 
sions of their backgrounds with Milton 
Cross, the show’s announcer, the big, shy 
man whose vocal cords are almost as 
indispensable to Met radio activities as a 
microphone. 

But the bulk of responsibility for the 
show’s high standards falls on Wilfred 
Pelletier, a round little man who has been 
with the Met for 30 years. It is his job 
to find the aspirants, coach them in radio 
polish, and conduct the orchestra on the 
broadcast. 

Twice a week for three hours, Pelletier 
sits in an ABC control room and listens 
intently to one youngster after another. 
In a good year, he'll hear as many as 
1,200, far more than ever audition at the 
Metropolitan itself. From this mob he 
weeds out the two or three who go on the 
air each Sunday. 

How many and who of this group will 
make the finals to be broadcast from the 
Met stage May 16 is the decision of the 
audition’s board of judges—some of the 


opera’s top administrative officers includ- 
ing Johnson, Frank St. Leger, and Earle 
Lewis, as well as Lucrezia Bori and Pelle- 
tier. 

Many auditioners are well known to the 
board, part of whose job is to keep abreast 
of potential talent. This week’s first audi- 
tioners were hardly strangers. The plump 
young soprano Anne McKnight had been 
Arturo Toscanini’s choice for the role of 
Musetta in his radio production of “La 
Boheme” (Newsweek, Feb. 11, 1946). 
And Robert Bernauer, the 6-foot-4-inch 
tenor, while currently unheralded as a 
chorus boy in the Broadway show “Alle- 
gro,” has been under the Met’s eye for 
several years. 

Prize Exhibit: But the air auditions 
do leave room for a few surprises. Late in 
an afternoon which had been supremely 
devoid of talent, Pelletier sat back to listen 
to the last singer. As always, Pelly refuse«| 
to look until he had listened. Suddenly a 
big voice crashed through the receiver. 
Pelletier jumped. “Somebody is making a 
joke,” he said. The voice was too good. 
But the joke turned out to be Leonar«| 
Warren, a winner of the 1938 auditions, 
and now one of the finest baritones at the 
Met. He is the pride of the Auditions of 
the Air, for without them he conceivably 
might still be undiscovered. 


Man of the Year 


A radio commentator’s job is to kee) 
on top of the news. On New Year’s Day. 
Baukhage, ABC’s’ veteran  newsma), 
slammed a home run. He inadvertent! 
announced he had the news for Jan. !. 
1949. 
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Petrillo Echo in Britain 


James Caesar Petrillo’s musicians, who 
pulled out of the American record busi- 
ness on Dec. 31 (see page 74), were not 
the only hornblowers to make trouble in 
the New Year. In London. the British 
Broadcasting Corp. started 1948 squab- 
bling with the Enelish musicians’ union. 

About 2 per cent of BBC air time is 
fied with relay broadcasts from music 
halls and stages. Each time it picks up 
such a show, the BBC shells out $2.50 a 
musician. That is not enough, the union 
said last week. It wants $8 to $10. 

Neatly timed, the union demand _ hit 
just as the BBC was planning to pick up 
the January musical pantomimes like 
“Cinderella” and “Puss in Boots.” With 
the best British calm, the government- 
subsidized radio began replacing the sched- 
uled relay shows with studio broadcasts. 

But then the dispute spread. On New 
Year’s night, Geraldo’s band from Black- 
pool was scheduled to replace a Northern 
Music Hall concert which the union had 
yanked. So the union also yanked Geraldo. 
All BBC listeners got was another half- 
hour of “family favorites.” 

And the Actors: To multiply BBC 
troubles, the actors’ union chimed in with 
the musicians. It wanted more money 
when stage shows are broadcast from 
theaters. 

For once the BBC’s vociferous radio 
critics were on its, side. They declared 
higher fees would be sheer velvet, since 
actors and musicians alike are paid once 
for the original act. And anyway, it was 
argued, show business needs the BBC 
more than the. BBC needs show business 
—since in England radio is a BBC mo- 
nopoly and show business has nowhere 
else to go. 





Current Listening 


AmoncG OvrseEtves. CBS, Dec. 30, 
10:30-11 pm., EST. Sustaining. It 
was altogether fitting that Colum- 
bia’s documentary unit, having pre- 
sented eight of 1947’s outstanding 
special programs, should plan on 
some sort of clincher for the year’s 
end. Its solution was Among Our- 
selves. This was a fitting climax pro- 
vramwise. It also pointed an accus- 
ing finger at an American failure of 
many years: lack of progress in wip- 
ing out race prejudice. Starring 
movie actor Zachary Scott as the 
iinpretentious narrator, Among Our- 
selves dramatized four bits out of 
the year’s news: stories about a 
Negro, a Jew, and Mexican- and 
Japanese-Americans. It was the sort 
of program which makes even the 
bitterest critics momentarily proud 
of radio. 





“Bet; Murphy. ..comethings up!” 





“The clue to their popularity is 
this. Them shrimps you et—fresh 
- from New Orleans by Air Ex- 
press. Them vine-ripened fruits 
you investigated. Same story. 


“‘Here’s what I deduce Popu- 
larity in retail trade often de- 
pends on speed Air Express 
supplies it, at a cost that’s pea- 
nuts. Shipments, they tell me, 
go on all flights of all Scheduled 
Airlines. Speeds up to 5 miles 
aminute; plus door-to-door de- 
livery at no extra cost. It pays 
every business to use Air Ex- 
press regularly. Case solved!”’ 





“‘No restaurant should be as busy 
as that one is. Something’s fishy! 
Murphy, leave us raid the joint. 
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Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Method 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U. 5. towns and 


cities at no extra cost. 


e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


True case history: 20 lb package of shrimps picked up in New Orleans 
at 3 p.m the 16th. On luncheon menu of Minneapolis hotel next day. 
1,119 miles, Air Express charge only $4.60. Other weights, any 
distance, similarly mexpensive and fast ‘Just ’phone your local Air 
Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 
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AIR EXPRESS A SERVICE 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 









GETS THERE FIRST 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








PM Gets a Drink 


To readers of The New Yorker maga- 
zine and of the newspaper PM, John Mce- 
Nulty is known as the troubadour of Third 
Avenue bars and of the race track. His 
delightful New Yorker stories of characters 
peopling such watering places as Tim Cos- 
tello’s were turned into a good book 
(“Third Avenue, New York”) in 1946. 
Since June 1946, the slight and bright-blue- 
eyed McNulty has brought the facts of 
race-track and prizefight life to PM’s so- 
cially conscious faithful. 

Last week, PM’s managing editor John 
P. Lewis gave McNulty a new assignment. 
It was to fill the gap in the lighter side 
left by the departure of Billy Rose’s col- 
umn “Pitching Horseshoes” to The New 
York Herald Tribune. On Jan. 1, Me- 
Nulty started his five-day-a-week stint 
with copy that did much to soothe PM’s 
pride, bruised by the abrupt switch up- 
town of Rose, whom the left-wing tabloid 
brought up as a columnist (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 13, 1947). 

The Staff of Lift: A scientists’ report 
that nitrogen trichloride, the bleaching 
agent in white bread flour, caused insta- 
bility which might result in alcoholism 
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gave McNulty a 
chance to take off 
in a field in which 
he is something of 
an expert. 

“The scientists,” 
he quipped, “have 
finally come up with 
something for the 

man-lying-in- 
the-street . . . I’ve a 
been thinking back John McNulty 
over all the times , 
I’ve had a little trouble with what the 
Irish call ‘The Drink’ . . . Do you know, 
there was not a single occasion when I got 
ge-blotto . . . that . . . I had not been 
eating bread. Innocently enough, of course 
. . . best intentions in the world .. . 

“And then—now that I think back upon 
it—in a few hours I began to feel un- 
stable . . . I would walk into a passing 
saloon—while unstable a person feels the 
saloons are passing him, not vice versa... 
In the saloon, I would demand and pay 
for a jolt of that old stabilizer . . . Best 
intentions in the world, of course. You 
can’t stabilize on one wing, as the fellow 
says, so I might have another. And an- 
other. 

“To make it worse . . . somebody would 
suggest: ‘Don’t you think you ought to 
eat a little something?’ . . . So I would, 
and, fool that I was, I'd stuff down some 
more bread. Then get more unstable, then 
more bread—ad infinitum.” 

Round and About: At 52, McNulty 
has written just about every kind of copy. 
Born in Lawrence, Mass., he went to Holy 
Cross in nearby Worcester and Colby Col- 
lege in Maine, before he broke in as “grim 
reaper” (death notices) on his home-town 
paper. He served in the first world war, 
came out with a sergeancy and wounds, 
and in 1921 took advantage of his right to 
free tuition to study English and journal- 
ism at Columbia University. At nights, he 
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Rise of the Funnies: “Happy Hooligan” (top), 
“Little Nemo” (above), and the 
early “Katzenjammer Kids” are among favorites of 
a bygone day in Colton Waugh’s history of the fun- 
nies. Waugh, until recently a comic-strip artist 


worked in the New York bureau of ‘he 
Associated Press. 

Since then McNulty has done stretches 
on The Ohio State Journal and The Colum. 
bus Citizen (eight years all told); he 
Pittsburgh Press (“I was fired for drink- 
ing’); The New York Post (“I was fired 
for drinking”); The New York Daily Mir. 
ror; The New Yorker (“I flopped as a 
‘Talk of the Town’ reporter”), and ‘Ihe 
New York Daily News (twice). Shortly 
after he left The New Yorker for The News 
he hit the magazine with the first of his 
Third Avenue sketches. 

Until he talked over doing the column 
with Lewis, the hyper-shy MeNulty had 
never been in PAL’s newsroom. (His sports 
copy all went by wire direct from the 
scene.) Now on the wagon again, McNulty 
hoped he could keep the zeal of the re- 
formed out of his column. “I’m no heavy 
thinker, I have no social consciousness,” 
he warned Lewis. 


Air — Red Face 


Last Dec. 21, Aviation Week printed a 
story many newsmen already knew or sus- 
pected: The new Air Force XS-1 had flown 
faster than sound travels (762 miles an hour 
at sea level), thus effecting the first re- 
corded breach of the so-called “sonic wall.” 

Last week, W. Stuart Symington, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, called a press con- 
ference, presumably to confirm Aviation 
Week’s story but also to chide the maga- 
zine for breaching the supersonic wall of 
silence erected around the XS-1’s achieve- 
ments by informal agreement between the 
Air Force and the press. 

A few hours after he set the conference, 
Symington suddenly called it off with this 
explanation: XS-1 security matters he 
intended to discuss now were under study 
by the Department of Justice, which had 
asked him to cancel the conferen-e. 

The publicity-hungry Air Force was 
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himself, appraises a peculiarly native American art 
from its inception with “The Yellow Kid” down to 
such current hits as “Dick Tracy,” “Li'l Abner,” 
“Joe Palooka,” and “Orphan Annie.” (THE Com- 
ics. By Colton Waugh. Macmillan. 360 pages. $5.) 
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“GOLDEN STATE" 


45 HOURS—CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
VIA SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


Rock Island and Southern Pacific are placing a Mew Golden 
State in service—a finer, faster, extra fare daily streamliner to 
Southern Arizona and Southern California— starting January 4. 

The New Golden State gives you a swift, smooth-gliding ride 
between Chicago and Los. Angeles. Its diesel power carries you 
effortlessly over the low -altitude Golden State Route—through 
El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs—to the Coast in 


only 45 hours. 
The Mew Golden State is a handsome train. Its exterior is 
brilliantly finished in red and silver. The rich colorings and 
fine handicrafts of the Southwest and Mexico inspired the de- 
sign and interior decoration of many of its new cars. (Tw o of 
Ol op-om the Desert were borrowed forthesump- __ these, the “Fiesta Car” and a dining car, are shown at the left.) 
tuous dining cars on the New Golden State. Five complete trains are required to provide daily service. 


Q Varied designs and furnishings distinguish ~~ AJ] Pullman sleeping cars are modern, streamlined and light 
each. Golden yellow seat coverings and 


S_ linen contrast with turquoise floor and weight, with a complete variety of accommodations...sections, 
ceiling of this car. Note copper frieze and roomettes, bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. All 
ancient devil masks. the coaches are streamlined, light weight reclining chair cars. 
The dining cars are all streamlined. So are most of the coffee 
shop-lounge cars provided for coach passengers. The lounge 
cars are fine, pied cars, built for high speed use, but like 
the few coffee shop-lounge cars that are not streamlined, will 
be replaced as soon as additional cars are received from the 
equipment manufacturers. 

The Route of the New Golden State provides the only main 
line train service to Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs. We 
invite you to ride this fine train on your next trip west—to 
the Southern Arizona and Southern California ranch and resort 
country, or to Los Angeles. We think you'll agree that our pride 
in the train is justified, 








This map shows 
the Route of the New 
Golden State— the 
direct. low-altitude 
way between Chicago, 
SAN DIEGO = &*,0 the midwest and Los 
of Mexico awaits you in this informal \ er” Angeles. 

“Fiesta Car” open to all passengers. The 


bar was inspired by a fountain in a quaint 
Mexican patio. The tables and comfortably @ 
upholstered chairs are made of hand- The friendly Southern Pacific 
carved oak. Brightly colored canopy adds ie 

to patio effect. : For information write L. C. loas, Dept. NW11, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has 
been an unfailing guide to fine wines 
and. spirits. Always look for the Wile 
Seal...as assurance of superior quality. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 
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caught in a box of its own making. Like 
the rest of the armed services, it wants a 
good press for three reasons: (1) to win 
public opinion, (2) to put pressure on 
Congress for appropriations, and (3) to 
give a reasonable public accounting for 
huge expenditures. 

To such an end, the Air Force opened 
the gates of Wright Field, Ohio, to a three- 
day press tour as far back as June 1946. 
A two-hour, off-record, illustrated lecture 
by Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie outlined the 
top-secret research program in considerable 
detaii. Then, out on a runway, the AAF 
unveiled the tiny XS-1 to be swarmed 
over and peered into by some 200 corre- 
spondents—including shapely slick chicks 
from such magazines as American Girl, 
Charm, Esquire, Glamour, Vogue, Parents’ 


Magazine, and Holiday. The Air Force had 


tried to have its cheesecake and eat it too. 


New Masses Finale 


Year in, year out, the Communist New 
Masses has had to go hat in hand to its 
readers for funds to survive. Its latest 
SOS called for $10,000 by Christmas, 
$15,000 by Jan. 15—“or else.” 

But by last week, only about half 
(more than $6,000) the needed sum had 
trickled in, and the New Masses bowed 
out as a weekly. It will combine with its 
sister quarterly, Mainstream, also  sus- 
pending, and reappear next March as a 35- 
cent monthly under a new name as yet 
undecided, but a banner just as Stalinist. 

In today’s political climate there are 
few to mourn the New Masses’ demise. 
But for a generation of between-war rebels 
ranging from parlor-pink to extreme red, 
it holds fond memories. Actually, the 
New Masses was born a Socialist maga- 
zine (the Masses) in 1911. Its first prom- 
inent editor was Max Eastman, author 
and critic, whom Communists once swore 
by and now swear at; one of the first 
associate editors was John Reed (“Ten 
Days That Shook the World’), American 
hero of the Russian revolution. 

The Masses emerged from a first-world- 
war suppression as the Liberator, which 
steered steadily leftward until it foundered 
on the rocks of Trotskyite-Stalinist con- 
flict. The Liberator emerged as the New 
Masses in 1926. Eastman left, but Art 
Young, artist, and Robert Minor, artist 
and writer, stayed on. 

Since then, the New Masses has hewed 
faithfully to the Stalinist line, politically 
and literarily. Some of its editors and 
contributors have been bright lights on 
the American literary seene—Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Nathan Asch, Rockwell Kent, art- 
ist; Howard Fast (“Citizen Tom Paine’) ; 
Ruth McKenney (“My Sister Eileen” and 
other stories) .to name a few; and screen 
writers Alvah Bessie and John Howard 
Lawson, holders with Fast of citations 
from the House (Thomas) Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 
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The Merriam-Webster 
Book of 


gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 concise biographies, with pro- 
nunciation of names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 
Personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Valuable to writers, speakers, 
Teaders. Prepared by the famous Mer-= 
tiam-Webster editorial staff. 1,736 
pages, thumb index. $7.50. At your 
bookdealer or order from the publishers, 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 

725 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 

















Replace your present Thermostat 





TABLE OF FUEL SAVINGS BY 
LOWERING NIGHT TEMPERATURES 








Percent of saving by 








































































































































Average lowering night temper- 
City Winter atures 10° for: 
Temperature 8 hrs. 12 hrs. 
ATLANTA 50.1 16.16 24.24 
| BALTIMORE 45.5 13.12 19.68 
| BOSTON 42.7 11.84 17.76 
| BUFFALO 40.1 10.80 16.20 
| CHICAGO 40.0 10.72 16.08 
CLEVELAND 4.9 11.44. 17.16 
| DENVER 43.1 12.00 18.00 
) [DES MOINES 40.2 —*'10.82,—16.44 
| DETROIT 40.9 11.12 16.68 
MILWAUKEE 38.8 10.40 15.60 
| MINNEAPOLIS 36.2 9.60 14.40 
: | NEW YORK CITY 43.8 12.32 18.48 
: PHILADELPHIA 44.8 12.88 19.32 
: |_P'TTSBURGH 42.4 11.68 17.52 
ST. LOUIS 45.3 12.96 19.44 
SALT LAKE CITY 42.5 11.76 17.64 
3 | SAN FRANCISCO 55.3 21.92 33.28 
: SEATTLE 50.9 16.80 25.20 
h 
Figures as released by 
x FUEL CONSERVATION 
eC. COUNCIL : 





U. S. GOVERNMENT 
















MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





with the new I, onal 


SEE how much fuel you can save by 
installing Chronotherm, Honeywell’s 
marvelous new electric clock thermostat. 
As shown in the adjoining table, you can 
save from 10 percent to 33 percent of 
your fuel bill, depending upon where 
you live and how long the temperature 
is lowered at night. 


Furthermore, you will enjoy the most 
carefree heating comfort you ever 
imagined. For Chronotherm will keep 
your house temperature right on the 
beam from morning to night. Then, 











Nani 


Actual Size 
43/,” by 23/4" 
by 21,” Deep 


when you retire, it will automatically 
switch to lower fuel-saving temperature. 
In the morning, before you arise, it will 
automatically return to daytime comfort 
level. Your house will be cheery and 
warm by the time you get up. With 
Chronotherm on the job, you'll never 
have to give your temperature regulation 
a thought. 


Chronotherm can quickly be installed 
On your present, or new, automatic heat- 


ing plant. It is low in cost and will pay for 
itself over and over again in fuel savings. 


ORDER CHRONOTHERM FROM YOUR HEATING DEALER TODAY 


i Name 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 7 
2872 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Please send your new booklet'’ A Blueprint for Heating Com- 
fort’ which tells about Chronotherm and other heating controls. 





Address 











e MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA e 





CANADIAN PLANT e 


TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 








Insulux Glass Block goes to work at the Allen B. Wrisley Company, 
Chicago, bringing the ultimate in daylighting to this modern plant. 


Insulux makes daylight 
go to work for you! 


uT daylight to work indoors 

by installing Insulux Glass 
Block wherever extra light is 
desired. 


More and more new uses for 
Insulux are being found every 
day. This versatile building ma- 
terial has advantages which can 
be found in no other product. 


For instance: Insulux daylights 
interiors, yet promotes privacy. 
It is 
tible, requires no painting and 
little maintenance. Its high insu- 


fireproof—non-combus- 


lating value cuts heat loss in 
winter and heat gain in summer. 
Insulux Glass Block is functional 
as well as distinctive. 


Check into Insulux for com- 
plete technical data and informa- 
tion on available face patterns, 


write Dept. E-159, Owens-IIlinois 
Glass Company, Insulux Products 
Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


INSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK 











« 


Insulux is made in three sizes—many 
attractive and functional patterns. Investi- 
gate this modern material. It has solved 
many complex daylighting problems. 





— TRANSITION — 


Engaged: Sen. Irvine M. Ivss, 51, New 
York Republican, whose first wife cied 
last summer; to Mrs. Marton Mian 
Cran, a widow and his secretary for 
thirteen years. 


Married: Roy Rocers, 35, Cincinnati- 
born “King of the Cowboys,” and Date 
Evans, 29, his kissless leading lady in iwo 
dozen Westerns; at Flying L Ranch near 
Davis, Okla., on New Year’s Eve. He- an 
Rogers, whose first wife died after giving 
birth to their third child in 1946, at ‘irst 
refused to kiss his new bride for photog- 
raphers, but later relented. 

Gov. Tuomas J. Hersert of Ohio, 53- 
year-old widower, and MiLprep STeE\eEN- 
son, 40-year-old divorcee; in Indianapolis, 
Jan. 3. The governor met his bride in 1946 
when she was secretary to Dr. Harlan 
Wilson, who was treating the leg wound 
Herbert suffered when he was shot down 
in a 1918 dogfight. For their honeymoon, 
he piloted her to Florida in a private plane. 


Divoreed: ANN SOTHERN, better known 
as “Maisie” in the movies, from Roserr 
STERLING, 30, her onetime leading man and 
father of her daughter, after four years of 
marriage; in Los Angeles, on her 39th 
birthday, Jan. 2. The ground: “grievous 
mental suffering” caused by Sterling’s 
statement that he didn’t want the respon- 
sibility of marriage. 


Died: Hans Van MEEGEREN, 57, Dutch 
painter, who, to show up art critics who 
called him a second-rater, forged seven- 
teenth-century masterpieces that won their 
plaudits; of a heart attack, in Amsterdam, 
Dec. 30. To clear himself of the charge of 
collaborating with the Nazis, he confessed 
creating a series of “Vermeers” and other 
old masters and selling them, several to 
Germans, for $2,800,000—including $256,- 
000 from Hermann Goring. Sentenced to 
one year in jail for fraud, he died, penni- 
less, before starting his term. 

Mary Lorp Harrison, 89, widow of 
Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President, in her 
sleep; in New York, Jan. 5. A New York 
resident since Harrison’s death in 1901, 
she had been ill for a year. 

Micuaet J. Meenan, 56, Wall Street 
speculator who made anywhere ‘rom 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 as the biggest 
bull trader in RCA common stock during 
the gambling frenzy of 1928 and 1929; of 
pneumonia, in New York, Jan. 2. Accused 
of manipulating Bellanca Aircraft stock in 
1935, Meehan became in 1937 the first 
major trader to be expelled from the New 
York Stock Exchange by the SEC. 

TEN FARM CHILDREN, ages 4 to 13, « hen 
the tractor-drawn bobsled on which ‘hey 
were joyously riding was struck by a New 
York Central passenger train at an un- 
guarded crossing near Archbold, Ohio. The 
National Safety Council termed it “ove of 
the worst highway death tolls on record.” 
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Boon you may be able to keep your date 
with the past. For American Export has 
planned to augment its modern cargo 
vessels with a fleet of splendid new pas- 
senger liners, each styled to high Amer- we 


ican standards of comfort and pleasure— 
¥ 


of a Mediterranean cruise. 


Nowhere in the world are there so many 
fascinating countries within such leisurely 
distance of each other as the alluring 
lands bordering the Mediterranean .. . 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, Italy, 
France, Spain . . . countries that will 


mean priceless memories, as you discover 
isec 


k in _ for yourself their splendor, color and 
first ; 
New charm on one of these matchless cruises. 


hen 


in AMERICAN ExpPorT LINES 


, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Another Thumb in the Dike 


Five days after Christmas, the General 
Electric Co. crashed through with a be- 
lated present for the harried consumer. 
President Charles E. Wilson announced a 
sweeping price reduction of 3 to 10 per 
cent on a wide range of appliances and 
consumer goods. Cuts ranged from 45 
cents on electric clocks to $20 on electric 
ranges and the de luxe 8-cubic-foot re- 
frigerators. The reductions, said the com- 
pany, would save consumers $50,000,000 
a year. 

The action, however, was more signifi- 
cant as a New Year’s resolution than a 
Christmas present. General Electric hoped, 
said Wilson, that other manufacturers 
would be able to follow its lead in rolling 
back prices and fighting inflation. “Ex- 
tremely heartening . . .” telegraphed Pres- 
ident Truman. “Should other industries 
follow your example, a real bulwark will 
be built against rising prices.” 

Last week there was no rush to fall in 
line. Competitors denied immediate plans 
to meet the General Electric reductions. 
GE’s action, many felt, would prove as 
futile as earlier, thumb-in-the-dike efforts 
of Ford and International Harvester, both 
of which had been forced to rescind simi- 
lar price cuts. 

There was a possibility, however, that 
General Electric, a smart merchandiser, 
had sensed a trend in the appliance mar- 
ket and was taking early action. Growing 
competition had been expected to force 
early price cuts in radios. This week, Tele- 
tone announced a rollback to 1939 prices. 
And some other appliances where produc- 
tion had caught up with demand were 
proving hard to move. 


Those who discounted the move pointed 
to the usual hedge: “We expect to main- 
tain these prices,” said Wilson, “provided 
no further increase occurs in our own labor 
costs or in the prices of components and 
materials.” 

That such increases might occur seemed 
probable. With living costs entering the 
new year still on the rise, nothing short of 
a general price rollback seemed likely to 
halt a third round of wage demands. 

And other costs were still moving up. 
Last week the government announced an 
increase in its buying price for Bolivian 
tin from 76 to 90 cents a pound. The whole- 
sale commodity price index, up for the 
eighth consecutive week, was within 214 
per cent of its 1920 record. This week the 
hard-pressed railroads put into effect an- 
other 10 per cent boost in freight rates. 
Inflation had not yet tired of marching on. 


BUILDING: 


Experiment in New York 


Last summer William O’Dwyer, hard- 
driving mayor of New York City, found 
the situation “ridiculous.” He had toured 
the city’s hospitals and found some of the 
more antique structures “frightful.” But 
New York’s hospital-building program 
was hog-tied, along with its construction 
plans for sewers, schools, and subways. 

The reason was that contractors bid- 
ding on projects padded their estimaies 
to protect themselves against runaway 
cost increases. New York City, willing to 
pay regular construction costs, was un- 
able and unwilling to pay for padding. A 
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General Electric and Tele-tone roll back but inflation rolls onward 
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$1,000,000 bid might have a $200,000 
cushion concealed in it. 

Yet to many construction men, padding 
seemed a necessary defense against in‘la- 
tion’s harsh jolts. Some postwar builcers 
who failed to pad and computed their 
bids according to costs then prevailing, 
had found themselves losing money as 
each brick was laid. Stuyvesant Town, 
Metropolitan Life’s giant 8,755-family 
project, originally estimated to cost $:0,- 
000,000, wound up costing a whopping 
$30,000,000 more. Between Septemier 
1946 and September 1947, a sample period, 
building costs rose 27 per cent. 

The Wage Freeze: Stabilization of 
construction costs that would permit 
builders to unpad their bids was impera- 
tive, O’Dwyer said. He called on con- 
tractors and on building labor, which ac- 
counts for 50 per cent of construction 
costs, to stabilize wages. 

Last week, in the Board of Govertiors 
room of the Building Trades Employers 
Association, O’Dwyer won the first victory 
in his stabilization fight. Representatives 
of 27 of New York’s 38 construction 
unions, speaking for 175,000 workers, 
agreed to freeze wages in the industry 
until July 1, 1950. However, if the cost 
of living in New York City rises more 
than 15 per cent by April 1949, a formula 
provides for increasing workers’ pay. 

It took more than 44 meetings to reach 
that agreement. At times O’Dwyer’s cru- 
sade seemed doomed to fall between the 
multiple ambitions of the 38 unions in 
the building field. Eleven are still unbound 
by the stabilization pact. But the 27 
unions that did sign are confident the 
rest will come in. Even if they don’t the 
27 will abide by the treaty. 

Pattern for Everybody: Barely had 
New York’s stabilization pact been agreed 
to, before Senators Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire and Sparkman of Alabama and 
Representative Gamble of New York 
asked for copies to see whether it could 
be used as a pattern for other sections. 

With construction second only to agri- 
culture among the nation’s industries, the 
New York example, if it could be made 
contagious, would be a significant ad- 
vance. What could be done in the area 
that accounted for 18 per cent of the na- 
tion’s construction (dollar volume) , might 
be done in others. 


RESTAURANTS: 


The Food-Appeal Man 


In most restaurants, an oyster is an 
oyster. But in Dario Louis Toffene'ti’s 
eight New York and Chicago restaurants 
last week, the oyster—like all the {ood 
served in Toffenetti’s—had taken on dis- 
tinctive individuality. 

“Fathoms deep under the clear crystal 
water of Shelter Bay,” confided the menu. 
“millions of beautiful oysters are con- 
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100,000 FT. 


Long famous for its climate, Florida is 
now hanging up new records, with a 
temperature range from 70° below zero 


up to 165° above! 


Providing the temperature control for 
the three million cubic foot test chamber 
that is the Climatic Hangar of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces at Eglin Field, 
York refrigerating system that is three 
stories high and requires nine thousand 
horse power for its operation. 


In smaller test rooms off the main 
hangar floor, the temperature may be 
lowered to 100° below zero and any de- 
sired weather may be produced, blister- 
ing sunlight, a Sahara sandstorm, an 







it’s a 


SMALL WORLD 


sent 
epngstor™ 


Alaskan blizzard or a hundred-mile-an- 
hour hurricane. In the York strato-cham- 
ber, men and materials may be tested 
under flying conditions at any altitude 
up to a hundred thousand feet. 


Because of the years of exhaustive re- 
search in the York laboratories and the 
facilities of York plants that have made 
possible such unparalleled projects as 
the Climatic Hangar, preliminary engi- 
neering and research work of the most 
confidential nature have been assigned 
to York by the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Department and by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 


Vital to national security, such de- 


velopments are significant too in guiding 








your own selection of refrigeration and 





air conditioning equipment. These three 





facts recommend your consideration of 
York: 

1. The wide range of York equipment as to 
function, type and capacity assures selection 
of the right unit for the right place no matter 
how large or how small. 



































2. The aggregate installed capacity of York 
serege p 

mechanical cooling for commercial use ex- 

ceeds that of any other manufacturer. 

















3. York research, already- responsible for so 
many important advances, has been accel- 
erated and intensified . . 
lasting value of York equipment. 
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York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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Toffenetti himself in action... 


stantly watched by government inspectors 
to see that they grow healthy and pleas- 
ingly plump. 

“Through their pearly shells they in- 
hale and exhale tons of sea water, absorb- 
ing the selected vitamins which makes 
them flavory and healthful. 

“Partake of this gorgeous natural food. 
It is invigorating to life’s activities and 
healthful impulses.” 

As usual, thousands of patrons partook 
without further urging. For what the vio- 
lin is to the virtuoso, the menu is to D. L. 
Toffenetti. He composes the lyrical menus 
himself. His restaurant business, which 
grosses $8,000,000 a year, has been built 
on the principle that the customer loves 
a broad slice of ham with his ham. 

Birth of a Blorb: The 58-year-old 
Toffenetti’s first years in the restaurant 
business were routine and unimaginative. 
Born in the Italian Tirol, he came to this 
country in 1910 and took a job as a bus 
boy in a Cincinnati café. After several 
years of apprenticeship (“I learned that 
99 per cent of the people like breaded 
pork chops but only 25 per cent like ox 
jomts”), Toffenetti used his savings to 
open his own place on the Chicago North 
Side in 1914. But war was on and busi- 
ness was slim. By 1920, Toffenetti owed 
$7,000. 

Then, on Thanksgiving Day, 1920, Tof- 
fenetti read a magazine article about a 
jobless reporter who filled a hotel dining 
room by posting tempting ads outside. 


... the potatoes he glorifies... 


Toffenetti stayed up late that night draft- 
ing his first sign: “Hot Roasted, Juicy 
Sugar-Cured Ham. Finest Oscar Mayer 
Quality. Very Liberal Sandwich With 
Sugar Bits, Dill Pickle, Lettuce. Only 15 
cents.” 

The next morning Toffenetti placed the 
sign in his window. Then he donned a 
white apron and stood behind the window 
carving the same roast Virginia ham he 
had been trying unsuccessfully to sell for 
weeks. Every few minutes he would pop 
a small piece in his mouth, grin with ob- 
vious relish, and point at the sign with a 
fork. 

The first ham went in half an hour. In- 
stead of selling two hams daily, Toffenetti 
within a week was selling 35 hams a day. 
The restaurant, which had filled up only 
at meal times, was jammed until the 9 p.m. 
closing hour. 

“T had the key to the psychology,” Tof- 
fenetti fondly recalls. “One, the mouth 
watered. Two, liberal in size was a revolu- 
tion in sandwiches then. Three, hot was a 
novelty. Four, the pickle attracted strag- 
glers.” 

The following spring, Toffenetti estab- 
lished himself as a panegyrist for ham and 
sweet potatoes—‘Selected Hogs From 
Wisconsin, Raised With Acorns’—and 
baked potatoes—‘Rough Skinned but 
Tender-Hearted, From the Lava Beds of 
Idaho, Product of Millions of Years of 
Evolution.” 

The Old Potato: When Toffenetti was 
preparing to feature baked potatoes, he 
went to Boise, Idaho, and demanded to 
see the Idaho governor. A secretary told 
him the governor was tied up for the day 
and would be unable to see him. “If the 
governor doesn’t see me today,” replied 
the young restaurateur, “I'll give my huge 
potato business to the state of Maine.” 
The governor, as Toffenetti tells it, saw 
him pronto. Toffenetti today has served 
more Idaho potatoes than any restaura- 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Werg« ne 
... his showmanship in New York 


teur in the world In gratitude, one Idaho 
governor attended the opening of a new 
Toffenetti restaurant and another gave a 
ceremonial state dinner for him. 

Next came “Strawberry Shortcake, the 
Tonic of Spring: Just say Old-Fashioned.” 
Toffenetti again stood in the window and 
made the shorteakes himself from “the 
most gorgeous, tempting, red, translucent 
berries.” Then chicken lovers were in- 
formed that: “From the earliest moments 
of their lives, these chickens were happy 
with the thought that some day they 
would be delicious flavorful roast chickens 
at Toffenetti’s.” 

The profits rolled in. After the first 
year, Toffenetti was able to pay of! his 
debts and invest $150,000 in a second 
Chicago restaurant. By 1931, he had 
opened four more, the last with the an- 
nouncement that: “The Most Beautiful 
Ham Temple in the World is now com- 
pleted and the portals have now opened 
so that you may enter and behold a scene 
of enchanting beauty. Here science and 
art moderne have created a resta: rant 
that has no peer.” 

In 19389 came the New York invasion 
Toffenetti put up a $150,000 building at 
the World’s Fair grounds, brought in trees 
from Connecticut, and surrounded the 
place with a formal garden. He brou :/it a 
staff of 115 from Chicago by bus and 
marched them into the fair ground. be- 
hind a brass band. His 75-cent meals :nade 
more money, boasted Toffenetti, than the 
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Imagination creates a super finish 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
ecu 


* 


Demonstrating smoothness of Superfinish, developed by 


A mirror that reflects more miles! 


The “mirror” in this picture is tough 
steel—Superfinished. 

It’s really mirror-smooth . . . when 
that engineer runs a needle across its 
surface, even his medical stethoscope 
doesn’t detect the slightest scratch. 

That Superfinish method, used on 
many vital moving parts of our cars, 
successfully cuts down what used to 
be considered “normal” wear! 

It was developed by Chrysler pro- 
duction experts seeking a new and 


Ai. temp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


finer metal-finishing process. In those 
days, certain car parts lasted longer 
when hand-finished than when fin- 
ished by the best factory methods. 
Could they invent a machine that 
would duplicate or improve on slow 
hand work without its high cost? 
They could and did. And the re- 
sult is Superfinish—a method of fin- 
ishing metal far more smoothly than 
ever before possible. Vital parts of 


all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


crealive imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Chrysler cars are Superfinished today. 
These cars are quieter, perform better, 
because Superfinish allows closer fit 
and better lubrication of parts. Wear 
is cut to a minimum. A few seconds 
of Superfinishing can mean many extra 
months of trouble-free operation for 
your car’s moving parts. 

This great development is another 
example of how we apply practical 
imagination to make our cars the 
most advanced of all—year after year. 


CORPORATION 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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Famous Kentucky Tavern is one of the 
world’s most popular fine whiskies a 
and has highlighted the hospitality of ( 


particular hosts for three generations. 
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NO OTHER BOND HAS THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TAST! 
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$4 and $5 dinners served at smaller for- 
eign restaurants. 
. On Aug. 6, 1940, Toffenetti opened 
what was by all odds his masterpiece. 
Situated at Broadway and 43rd Street, it 
seats 1,000 customers (compared with 
1,500 in all his Chicago restaurants com- 
bined). It has served 3,500,060 people an- 
nually with a $1 average check. 

The Quintessenee: Last week, Tof- 
fenetti was busy dreaming up new feats 
of showmanship and fresh prose master- 
pieces to excite the potential customers’ 
salivary glands, changing his show reg- 
ularly to hold its appeal. Latest feature. 
which began Sunday and will run for two 
weeks, is Toffenetti’s annual “Prize Beef 
Festival.” For it, he had bought 24,000 
pounds of beef from steers exhibited by 
+H Club boys and girls at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago 
last month. 

As the festival opened, waitresses wore 
blue prize ribbons on their uniforms 
Posters proclaimed that prize beef was 
being served at regular prices. Menus, 
composed by Toffenetti, affirmed more en- 
thusiastically than grammatically: 

“Today we present to you the best of 
the land. The choicest beef carefully raised 
by 4-H Boys and Girls of America, Who 
through their cooperation better beef is 
being produced. 

“Partake of the luxurious tender juicy 
meat. It is the quintessence of life!!!” 

The customers, as usual, flocked in. 












































WASHINGTON: 






Executives Wanted 





With top-flight vacancies piling up in 
Washington bureaus, The Wall Street 
Journal last week put its tongue in cheek 
and printed this note: 









-Hetp Wantep: One Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner; two Civil Aeronautics Board 
members; one Federal Power Commissioner; 
two Federal Reserve Board governors; one 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner. Vacancies 
open either now or before January 31. In- 
cumbents and new applicants apply to Harry 
Truman, White House. 










UTILITIES: 


Gas for Detroit 


Regularly, each cold snap, Midwestern 
householders and manufacturers have been 
plagued by a shortage of natural gas. Last 
Week, from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Philadelphia, they heard 
warming news. 

The SEC on Dec. 30 approved the fi- 
tancing plans of the Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co. for a $104,000,000, 24-inch 
pipeline that will stretch 1,500 miles from 
Hugoton field in Texas to the Detroit 
area, With gas stored during the summer 
in a depleted Michigan field, the system 
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The Automobile of 1950: Between the fancies of Sunday supple- 
ments and practical economics, tomorrow’s car takes shape. Iron 
Age presents a composite of the ideas of top Detroit designers. 


will be able to deliver 630.000.000 cubic 
feet of natural gas a day during periods of 
peak demand, tripling Detroit’s present 
supply. A spur line will run to Milwaukee 
and other Wisconsin cities that heretofore 
have had only expensive manufactured 
gas. The line is to be completed by 1950. 

Michigan-Wisconsin is the baby of Wil- 
liam G. Woolfolk, chairman of the United 
Light & Railways Co. and the American 
Light & Traction Co. A veteran of public 
utilities, now in his 70s, Woolfolk still 
wears high button shoes. His lips are thin 
and his eyes flinty. To win the battle for 
the new line he used the in-fighting tech- 
niques he learned as consulting engineer 
to Samuel Insull. 

And for Wisconsin: Woolfolk’s SEC 
victory was the climax of a five-year fight 
against the giant Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line Co., which blankets the country with 
4,000 miles of pipelines. Since 1935, Pan- 
handle Eastern had been selling natural 
gas to Michigan Consolidated Gas, a dis- 
tributing subsidiary of Woolfolk’s Ameri- 
ean Light & Traction. It was an unhappy 
relationship. Michigan Consolidated com- 
plained that the Detroit quota was too 
small and that Panhandle Eastern favored 
other regions in periods of shortage. Fur- 
thermore, Panhandle Eastern wanted to 
sell directly to industrial consumers, leav- 
ing Michigan Consolidated with only the 
household market. That would have cost 
Michigan Consolidated nearly a third of 
its Detroit business. 

If Woolfolk were to save his business in 
Detroit by building his own pipeline he 
would need a bigger market than Detroit 
could offer. The market was Wiscon- 
sin, where coal- and railroad-sponsored re- 
strictive laws had kept out natural gas. 
Ii took three years to get the state legis- 
lature to open Wisconsin to natural gas. 
But Woolfolk won. 

If Woolfolk built his pipeline, Panhandle 
Eastern would lose its biggest customer— 
one which accounted for more than a quar- 





ter of its natural-gas sales. For a year, 
Panhandle Eastern fought Woolfolk be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. Again 
Woolfolk won. For another year, they bat- 
tled before the SEC. Last week Woolfolk 
won the decision again. 

Panhandle Eastern was not through. It 
had appealed the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s approval of the new pipeline to a 
Federal Circuit Court and Woolfolk had 
countered with a motion that the appeal 
be dismissed. This week Woolfolk was so 
sure of final victory that his construction 
gangs were at work laying pipe. 


COSMETICS: 


Taking Over Toni 


In Chicago last Friday a Harvard man 
handed an ex-Yale football player $11,- 
500,000. The Harvard man was Joseph P. 
Spang Jr., president of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. The Yale football player was 
Richard Neison Wishbone Harris, presi- 
dent of the Toni Co., which last year sold 
American women more than $20,000,000 
worth of home permanent-wave kits. The 
$11,500,000 was only the down payment 
on some $20,000,000 Gillette will pay for 
taking over Toni. 

Who got the best of the bargain was 
hard to say. Each felt he had made a good 
deal. By dint of a spectacular three-and- 
a-half-year promotion of Toni home cold 
waves, Neison Harris, 32-year-old son of 
a well-to-do St. Paul, Minn., family, had 
pole-vaulted well up into the millionaire 
brackets. And for Gillette, with a world- 
wide manufacturing and distributing net- 
work which could easily add cosmetics to 
its razors, blades, and shaving cream, it 
was “a most advantageous investment 
with obvious potentialities.” 

When the bounding, effervescent Harris 
transferred his 220 pounds from Yale to 
the business world in 1936, he bought, for 
$5,000, the broken-down Noma company 
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INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 
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REPRESENTATIVE | Their record of security and soundness under the varied 
OFFERINGS: | conditions of severa! decades amply supports the en- 
viable position of American municipal bonds in today’s 


Atlanta, Georgia investment markets. 


Various Purposes, 124% Bonds 
But if further bolstering were required, it would be 


found in the legal safeguards which surround these 
obligations of states, counties, communities and taxing 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania | districts. Through the years, strong legal controls have 
14% Sewer Improvement Bonds 


State of California 
2% Veterans’ Bonds 


been developed until the modern investor in municipal 
State of Illinois | bonds has his rights more clearly defined and his posi- 
134 & 1% % Service Recognition Bonds | tion more firmly protected than ever before in history. 


Lynn, Massachusetts Not only our own thorough investigation but the 
1%% City Hall Bonds | opinion of recognized legal counsel enters into the 
Seattle, Washington | purchase by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of municipals 


2% Light & Power Refunding Bonds | for reoffering to investors. 


Wausau, Wisconsin Write without obligation for our latest municipal 
144% School Building Bonds offering list. 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





the RONEY PLAZA 


. America’s Finest 


Oceanfront Hotel . Florida’s Secret Paradise Unspoiled 
Created as a private club by men who 
sought only beauty and diversion, 
Boca is now an exclusive hotel, invit- 

ing enquiries from you who 
are connoisseurs of quality. 
Championship golf 

course, tennis courts, 

a mile and a half of pri- 
vate beach, cabana club, 
two pools, private deep 

sea fishing fleet; dancing 
and entertainment nightly. 


Whether your fancy draws 
you to the gaiety of the ca- 
bana club along the pri- 
vate beach, the salt water 
pool or to the more stren- 
vous activities of tennis, 
golf or deep sea fishing — 
you will find your every 
wish anticipated and ful- 
filled in this sun-drenched 
realm of quiet elegance 
and charm. 
Some Reservations 
Still Available 
Send For Booklet E-1. 


Season Now Open « Some 
Reservations Available. 


RONEY PLAZA HOTEL 
Neal Lang, General Manager 
Miami Beach, Florida 


The Boca Raton Club 
Gaston Lauryssen, Géneral Manager 
Boca Raton, Florida 
Between Palm Beach and Miami 


For Information —In New York: 730 Fifth Ave., Circle 7-7610. In Washington: Investment Bldg., REpublic 2642 
In Chicago: 77 W. Washington St., RAndolph 0625. In Boston: 73 Tremont St., LAfayette 4497 


LOOK FOR THESE OTHER SCHINE HOTELS + EACH IS THE FINEST IN ITS FIELD 


McALLISTER RITZ-CARLTON TEN EYCK WIGGIN'S OLD TAVERN and HOTEL NORTHAMPTON BREAKWATER COURT 


Miami Atlantic City Albany Northampton, Mass. Kennebunkport, Me. 


And Now Los Angeles’ Famed AMBASSADOR Becomes a Schine Hotel! 
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of St. Paul, which made _hair-waving 
equipment for beauty shops. 

As a beauty-shop equipment salesman, 
he heard of the chemical cold wave. The 
new method, instead of setting the wave 
with electrically heated clamps, used chein- 
icals that literally caused the hair to curl. 
Women liked it because it was cheap and 
did away with uncomfortable hours in the 
beauty parlor under an elaborate machine. 
However, some of the chemicals were dan- 
gerous and women were afraid of ther. 
The few manufacturers who had tried to 
market home-waving kits had failed for 
this reason. Harris decided to try his own 
hand. 

Like most of his competitors, he settled 
upon ammonium thioglyeolate. By cutting 


Harris: $5,000 into $20,000,000 


the strength of the solution, he achieved 
a preparation which he claims is perfectly 
safe (Food and Drug Administration ex- 
perts agree that it is if directions are fol- 
lowed). For added safety, he gave the 
liquid a milky color so that no one could 
mistake it for drinking water. 

Up With Advertising: In July 1944, 
Harris launched his new product experi- 
mentally in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
Sales ballooned quickly. By 1946 Toni was 
being distributed nationally and Harris 
began an intensive radio advertising cam- 
paign. Today Toni programs include Give 
and Take, Ladies Be Seated, and Don Me- 
Neil’s Breakfast Club, all audience-parti- 
cipation shows slanted heavily at women 
listeners, and This Is Nora Drake, a soap 
opera. Magazine, newspaper, and store ai- 
vertising brought Toni’s advertising budg- 
et to well over $5,000,000 last year. 

Behind this powerful promotional blast- 
ing, profits rose phenomenally — from 
$700,000 in 1946 to more than $4,000,000 
in the first ten months of the current 
fiscal year. 

In 1947 Toni sold some 1,000,000 wave 
kits a month, more than 90 per cent of all 
home waves. But Toni had tapped only 
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about 5 per cent of the permanent-wave 
market in the big cities, and even in the 
small towns two-thirds of the wonien still 
preferred to go to beauty parlors. Harris 
feured there was plenty of room for 
growth. So did-Spang and Gillette. 

The first expansion, coming this month: 
nationwide distribution of Toni Créme 
Shampoo, test-marketed on the West 
Coast since October. Other home beauty 
aids are in the works. Toni will develop 
them as an independent unit within the 
Gillette family, with Harris in charge. 
“T’ve got Toni in my blood,” Neison Harris 
told his salesmen when he announced the 
sale. “I’d be a sad dog if I ever left.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Atom: Seven major companies pledged 
$1,600,000 for five-year memberships in 
the atomic study groups of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This will enable them to 
get atomic research reports three to six 
mouths before general publication and 
thus to explore commercial possibilities 
of latest developments. 

Chains: Tire-chain makers shipped most 
of their output to the New York and New 
England areas to meet a rush of business. 
New York’s record snowfall sent the price 
of $8.50 tire chains as high as $30. 

Aireraft: The nation’s plane builders 
finished their second postwar year with 
their largest operating loss in history— 
$100,000,000, or 10 cents on every sales 
dollar. Although tax adjustments will 
trim their net loss to $25.000,000, it will 
be more than double the 1946 loss. 

Whisky: Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson trimmed January grain 
allotments to the liquor-distilling industry 
to 70 per cent of their originally requested 
3,500,000 bushels. He made a concession 
to the “big four” by distributing two- 
thirds of the quota, instead of half, on a 
historical basis and one-third on present 
capacity. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Homes: The Admiral Corp. of 
Chicago introduced a_radio-phonograph, 
a television console, and a record cabinet 
designed like sectional furniture. They can 
be bought one at a time, to make a com- 
plete matching set. 

For Cold Feet: The Heat-A-Mat Sales 
Co. of Los Angeles is selling a cast-alum- 
inum mat, heated electrically and_pro- 
vided with thermostatic controls. 

For Autos: To protect the interior of 
car doors from’ grease, dirt, and wear, 
A.N. McCreight of Dubois, Pa., is market- 
ing clear plastic sheets which can be 
clipped over the upholstery. Dirt and 
marks can be removed with a wet cloth. 
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The squeeze is on! With prices high and 
profits thin, you’ve got to reduce con- 
trollable costs to protect your profit mar- 
gin. One way is to simplify systems and 
procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One economy-minded firm 
adopted a Kardex-simplified production 
control system. Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, 


because of more effective machine-load 
scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages 
almost completely eliminated through the 





use of a unique raw material require- 
ments system that exactly predicts fluc- 
tuations in future raw material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work- 
in-process inventories, with resultant re- 
lease of working capital for new-product 
tooling. 

Whether your costs are high in pro- 

duction... stock ...sales...or ledger... 

Remington Rand simplified systems can 

pay you extra savings by reducing cen- 

trollable costs. Write today for literature 


on any of these phases of administrative 
control. 


Simplify and Save ...With Kardex 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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The paper we're talking about is Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. When you first see this 
paper you'll be impressed by its beauty and 
richness. But the really unique characteristics 
of Patapar are its great powers of resistance. 


<> soak it in water 


Patapar has the power to resist water. Soak 
it for days. It will remain intact and strong. 


4 
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<3 boil it 

In some businesses there is a need for a paper 
that will stand up in boiling water. Patapar 
is the answer. Boil it vigorously. It comes out 
strong and glistening. 


; e e 
\® wrap grease in it 
Patapar has the power to resist penetration 
of grease, fats, oils. Products like butter, 
shortening, bacon are wrapped in it to keep 
fresh and appetizing. 


fA does work like this 


Patapar is made in 179 different types to fill 
an endless variety of needs. Business men 
use it for food wrappers, rubber mold liners, 
ham boiler liners, milk can gaskets, liners 
for motor oil containers, flower wrappers, 
pie doilies, soap mold liners, milk bottle 
hoods, for making hair wave pads — 


and a thousand and one other 
purposes, 
t 
3 “i 
aco? 


BUSINESS MEN: For 
more information 
about Patapar and its 
applications write on 
your business _ letter- 


head for booklet N. 


\ 
Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol. Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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A Century of Communism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


T may come as a shock to many peo- 
52. to realize that socialism and 
Communism as we know them today— 
the Marxist brand—are now officially 
a hundred years old. For it was in 
January 1848 that the manuscript of 
the Communist Manifesto—by far the 
most influential single document of 
the cause—was written by 
Marx and Engels. 

In the century since its 
publication it has proved its 
viability as a masterpiece of 
pamphleteering and _ propa- 
ganda. From its opening sen- 
tence: “A specter is haunting 
Europe—the specter of Com- 
munism,” to its famous con- 
clusion: “Proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their 
chains. 
Workers of all lands, unite!”’, the Mani- 
festo has a startlingly “modern” ring. 
Yet it is hard to say whether this con- 
temporaneousness is primarily a tribute 
to the polemical genius of Marx or a 
reminder of the intellectual poverty 
and docility of his epigones. For not 
only the declared Socialists and Com- 
munists, the conscious disciples of 
Marx, but thousands of people who 
think of themselves simply as “pro- 
gressives” and “advanced”  oniginal 
thinkers, and who have never read 
Marx at first hand, parrot his phrases 
and have adopted some of his anti- 
capitalist theories. Many a magazine 
editor could have saved good money in 
the last two decades by running ex- 
cerpts from the Manifesto instead of 
buying articles which were little more 
than paraphrases of such excerpts. 


T is all here—the “class struggles” and 
I “class antagonisms” (with “classes” 
never clearly defined); the “need for 
ever-expanding markets” and for “the 
conquest of new markets” (which Rus- 
sian Communists still think is one of 
the main motives behind the Marshall 
plan): the “concentrated ownership in 
the hands of the few” (“proved” mainly 
by constant reiteration); the “epidemics 
of overproduction” (still the most pop- 
ular theory of.crises among our “pro- 
gressives”); the workers who are “slaves 
of the bourgeois class’”—and all the rest. 

There is even the preposterous theory 
that capital accumulation, the use of 
machinery, increases “the burden of 


They have a world to win. 


labor” and “forces wages down almost 
everywhere.” Does this sound too ab- 
surd for present belief? Then listen to 
its echo in the second annual report just 
published by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers: “The accumula- 
tions of capital over the years have in 
fact involved deprivations of the rank- 
and-file worker.” No doubt 
this explains why in the 
United States, where the ac- 
cumulation of capital and 
the use of machinery have 
reached their highest levels. 
wages and economic welfare 
are notoriously the lowest in 
the world. 

The Manifesto is not only 
belied by the facts of today 
but contains inherent theo- 

retical self-contradictions. Though the 
marginal-utility champions were under- 
mining the classical value theory in 
Marx’s own lifetime, he never extricated 
himself from the Ricardian cost-of-pro- 
duction doctrine. And to the end of his 
life he never reconciled his hysterical 
incitements to revolution with his fatal- 
istic theory that the victory of the 
proletariat was “inevitable” anyway. 


N the Manifesto Marx frankly de- 

manded “despotic inroads upon the 
rights of property” and “despotic in- 
terference with bourgeois methods of 
production” by measures which he re- 
garded as necessary to pave the way 
for revolution. In his list of ten such 
measures he placed second “a vigor- 
ously graduated income tax.” Surely 
his ghost must gloat as it reads the 
American and British income-tax sched- 
ules of today. 

Marx had a genius for destruction. 
He knew that capitalism could not 
long survive a system of confiscatory 
taxes which dry up incentives and 
the sources of private capital accu- 
mulation and investment. Like his 
disciple Lenin—who declared that the 
best way to destroy the capitalist sys- 
tem was to debauch the currency—he 
probably would have seen that the 
undermining effects of the present “vig- 
orously graduated” income tax are 
merely being concealed for the moment 
by the effects of monetary inflation. In 
the end, he knew, this “despotic inroad 
upon the rights of property” must do 
its destructive revolutionary work. 














COACE i hie middion 


They’re our Armed Forces — alert, well- 


trained, efficient. They’re serving our 
country as volunteers in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marines or Coast Guard. As 
upholders of democratic principles — de- 
fenders of World Peace—they must 


command respect wherever they go. 


Let us resolve to maintain these princi- 
ples and keep America strong. Only a 
strong America can justify our right to 


leadership—a leadership that other 


THIS MESSAGE IS PUBLISHED IN THE NATIONAL 


democratic peoples rightfully expect from 
us. We can’t maintain it without the back- 
ing of these husky volunteers. 


While our country is doing everything it 
can to keep this manpower at the highest 
level of efficiency —to retain its leader- 
ship —to prevent war, our Armed Forces 


are on a mission of peace. 


In this high calling, they deserve the 
wholehearted support and respect —of 
every patriotic citizen in America. 


INTEREST BY SIF” INDUSTRIES, INC. 





tow / be Newest Achievement of Famous 
Globe-Wernicke Engineering! 


Sleek, Graceful Beauty... 
New, Exclusive Advantages 
for Amazing Work Efficiency! 
New G/W Streamliner Desks represent 
years of study and survey—years of re- 
search and famous Globe-Wernicke engi- 
neering know-how, to give you the last 
word in a wonderfully efficient working 
desk with an added bonus of eye appeal. 

Every outside edge of the Streamliner 
Desk is sleekly rounded to protect the per- 
son and clothing, and to provide maximum 
working space. The smooth, full sweeping 


DOUBLE PEDESTAL FLAT TOP DESK shown is of 

generous proportions and graceful design. 

Equipped with fcur box drawers and one stor- 

age or filing drawer. 60” or 66” top, it is 3014” 

high, 323%” deep. 
top with non-obstructed linoleum corners, 
is a remarkable advance in top construc- 
tion. Drawers within pedestals are com- 
pletely interchangeable. Your choice of 
handsome seal grey finish or green. 

See them at your Globe-Wernicke dealer, 
or write the Globe-Wernicke Co., Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 





Pedestal Construction — The wrap 
around pedestal shell elirninates 
all panels, gives you smooth 
flowing beauty and provides 
maximum strength. 


Globe - Wernicke 


STREAMLINER DESKS 


Feather-Touch, Silent Drawer Opera- 
tion—All drawers ride on a float- 
ing roller suspension, that makes 
possible smooth, silent feather- 
touch operation. 


Formed Linoleum Top—Exclusive, 
patent-applied-for process elimi- 
nates end cowling and metal cor- 
ner caps. Rounded corners jgive 
more working area. 


Filing Equipment & Supplies 
Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 

Bookcases 

Stationers’ Supplies 
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Atlanta Journal 


Two ex-GI’s who are now Trappists 


Servants of God 


To fall in love with God is the greatest of all 
romances; to seek Him the greatest adventure. 


Father M. Raphael Simon at 38 thus 
sums up his life. As the former Dr. Ken- 
neth Simon, Jewish psychiatrist of New 
York, he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1936. Four years later, he en- 
tered one of the church’s strictest mo- 
nastic orders, the Order of Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance, better known as 
the Trappists (so named after the Frencl 
abbey La Grande Trappe, whose seven- 
teenth-century reestablished Benedictine 
rule they follow). In a book to be pub- 
lished Jan. 13, “The Glory of Thy Peo- 
ple,”* Father Simon tells of the philosophic 
journey through Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas which led to his decision. 

Father Simon is only one of the young 
men who are swelling the ranks of Trap- 
pist monks today, even though the life is 
intensely rigorous. Except where work or 
necessity requires it, the monks never 
speak. They rise at 2 a.m. (earlier on 
Sundays and feast days) , spend some five 
hours a day in manual labor, and the resi 
in prayer, meditation, and the chanting 
of their Divine Office, before retiring to 
straw pallets at 8 p.m. Unless ill, they do 
not eat meat, fish, or eggs. 

GI Haven: Yet to the walls of the six 
monasteries within the United States,/ 
young men are still coming—and staying 
Most interesting is the fact that many ex- 
servicemen have joined the Trappists since 





*THE Gory oF THY PEopPLE. By Father M. 
Raphael Simon. 139 pages. Macmillan. $2. 





+Valley Falls, R.1I., Gethsemane, Ky., Conyers. 
Ga., Peosta, Iowa, Huntsville, Utah, and Valle) 
Ranch, N. M. 
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Pearl! Harbor. A Newsweek check last 
week showed that of the 461 members of 
Trappist communities in this country, 104 
are postulants and novices who served 
with the Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force, 
or merchant marine. Eventually they will 
wear the white habit of the priest or the 
brown of the lay brother. 

One novice at the New Melleray Abbey 
at Peosta, Iowa, gave a typical answer as 
to why veterans of the second world war 
are joining up with the Trappists. With a 
serviceman’s flair for color, he said: “I 
sought happiness from Greenland’s barren 
mountains to the infested jungles of the 
South Seas... in search of gold, gambling, 
drinking, and romance. But all in vain. I 
vowed if I came out of the war safe, I 
would dedicate my life to the service of 
God. Now ’m happy. Besides, I wanted to 
see for myself if heaven’s gates are guarded 
by the United States Marines.” 


Who’s a Red? 


On Dec. 27-29, the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Action held its 40th annual 
meeting in Kansas City. It was to be a 
quiet conclave of some 100 delegates rep- 
resenting the more than 4,000 federation 
members. 

But Frederick Woltman, ace Red hunter 
of The New York World-Telegram, also 
decided to attend the meeting. The Dec. 
29 issue of his paper screamed on the front 
page: “Minority Group in 
Methodist Church Lauds Red 
Policy,” and on page 2 “Mi- 
nority Sings Red Hymns.” 

Leaders of the federation, 
according to Woltman, were 
sponsoring “an all-out attack 
on America’s foreign policies 
and a glowing defense of the 
Soviet Union.” Woltman said 
one of the speakers, Rev. Jack 
McMichael, executive  secre- 
tary, was once active in the 
Young Communist League. 

Good Old Hymns: Mr. 
McMichael thereupon denied 
hotly that he was or ever had 
been a Communist. The fed- 
jeration stated angrily that “it 
fronts’ neither for Commu- 
nism nor capitalism. Its ‘ism’ 
is Christianity.” Furthermore 
Mr. McMichael was at a loss 
to explain The Telly’s headline 
reference. to “Red Hymns.” 
“We only sang good old Meth- 
odist hymns,” he said. 

On the last day of the meet- 
ing, Woltman was invited to 
explain his reporting. He as- 
sured the delegates that he 
did not accuse them of Red 
sympathies—but still stood on 
his story. Next day, his dis- 
patch included this sentence: 
“While liberal or leftish in 
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their viewpoints, most of [the delegates], 
it was evident, have no use for Commu- 
nism.” 

After the meeting closed, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York, most influ- 
ential Methodist clergyman, said he was 
still a member of the federation, although 
he resigned as vice president several 
months ago because of its attacks on John 
Foster Dulles, Republican State Depart- 
ment adviser. In the case of Mr. Mc- 
Michael, Bishop Oxnam said: “The accu- 
sation that Mr. McMichael is or was a 
Communist or a member of the Young 
Communist League, Mr. Woltman may be 
called upon to prove.” 


Episcopalians: 50 Years 


“Statistics for any one year of the 
church’s life do not tell us very much if 
they stand alone; they must be compared 
with other years.” To meet this discrep- 
ancy The Living Church, authoritative 
Episcopal weekly, gathered in its Dec. 28 
issue comparative and indicative figures 
of the growth of the Episcopal Church 
in the last 50 years. 

Communicants rose in half a century 
from 664,107 to a present figure of 1,612,- 
090. In the same period, contributions 
fluctuated with wars and depressions. Now 
the offerings have climbed to an all-time 
high of $59,135,048.24 for 1947, as com- 
pared with $12,714,141.42 in 1897. 


Adapted from ‘‘The Livine Courch’’ 
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PERFECTION 


To Magnavox owners, value is 

best represented by their dual 

enjoyment of a superb musical 

instrument and truly fine furni- 

ture. 14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $850. 
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U. S. Savings Bonds 














Every Smell tusiness 


& Neel; sis ADDOMETER 
ADDING, MACHINE 


No other adding machine 
can match all its advantages! 

Adds, subtracts direct, multiplies—quick- 
ly, accurately. So easy to operate—no practice 
necessary. The perfect portable—1114x2% 
in. size, weighs only 14 oz. Eight-column 
($999,999.99) capacity—models also to han- 
dle fractions, feet and inches. Over 
100,000 in use—praised everywhere. Only 
$12.95 postage prepaid—10 day money- 
back guarantee if not fully satisfied. Com- 
plete descriptive folder on request—or, 
send check or money order NOW. 


Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-1, 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Il. 
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Wild Ducks and Deuces Wild 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE duck-conscious element in Holly- 
j yemes which is somewhat to the 
right of center, was agitated last week 
when the law closed in on three film ac- 
tors for illegal possession of ducks—not 
possession of illegal ducks (there is a fine 
point involved here which is understood 
by only three or four of the nation’s 
leading lawyers, who have 
steadily refused to discuss it) 
The great duck disclosures 
shook the film colony to its 
foundation. Press coverage in 
Southern California was such 
that for a day or two the 
Rose Bow! game was forgot- 
ten. After the game, most 
Californians agreed to forget 
the Rose Bowl permanent- 
ly, if possible, and there is 
a movement on foot to turn the mam- 
moth arena into a duck sanctuary, on 
the theory that it is safer there for 
ducks than for Southern California 
football players. 


HE first reports to the outside world 

from Bakersfield, Calif., scene of 
the arrest of the illegal duck posses- 
sors, were obscure, though notably free 
of political bias. The impression got 
about that the game warden had 
rounded up Miss Hedda Hopper, the 
movie columnist, who is said commonly 
to wear the best part of several ducks 
on top of her hat. However, that does 
not constitute illegal possession of 
ducks. It is hard to say just what does 
constitute illegal possession—the best 
opinion seems to be that it is illegal 
to wear ducks inside a bag over your 
shoulder. 

Later came an official bulletin from 
Warden Les Arnold of Bakersfield, who 
broke down his charges as follows: 

Clark Gable—25 ducks. 

Johnny Mack Brown—16 ducks. 

Frank Morgan—13 ducks. 

The warden’s report did not say—at 
least, not in the stories that reached the 
East—whether the ducks were alive or 
dead. Duck experts like your corre- 
spondent, however, quickly assumed 
that they were dead, or at any rate 
pretty sick. It is socially doubtful that 
54 live and healthy ducks would be 
found in the possession of three film 
actors. Besides, though uncongenial, it 
would not be illegal. 

The one thing clear from the dis- 
patches is that Morgan is kinder to 


ducks than Gable or Brown. His score, 
while nine ducks over the legal limit of 
four, is about what you would expect 
from a man who spends a lot of time, 
according to rumor, worrying about the 
secret formula for making Angostura 
bitters. Morgan shares this secret un- 
der the family name of Wupperman, 
and obviously he is not go- 
ing to bother many ducks 
with a thing like that on his 
mind. 

Yet who is your corre- 
spondent to criticize the hon- 
est shortcomings of Morgan 
as a duckshooter? Myself, I 
hold the same position in. re- 
gard to ducks that Ted Wil- 
liams holds in regard to stol- 
en bases. 

You may not have noticed, but recent- 
ly published statistics for the American 
League showed that Williams, in addi- 
tion to busting the ball to all quarters 
of the compass, tied a major-league rec- 
ord for base stealing in 1947. His self- 
trol in this department of the game, 
his complete innocence of crime, have 
never been excelled. He completed his 
second successive season without steal- 
ing any bases at all. That is markedly 
similar to my own record for shooting 
ducks in 1934-35. Or it may have been 
1935-36. For that matter, it may have 
been 1934-41. 

There is no danger of my violating 
the limit of four ducks. On the other 
hand, those ducks who shoot back at 
me, as occasionally happens. will be in 
legal jeopardy as soon as state or Fed- 
eral laws are passed to prohibit the 
shooting of sports writers during the 
nesting season. 


HE sensational duck revelations in 
Hollywood overshadowed not only 
the Rose Bow] but another story, full 
of human interest, which took place 
slightly to the east of there at about 
the same time. There were nine Indians 
in a gambling house, most of them play- 
ing poker. One player, after losing to 
two pairs with one pair for something 
like 145 straight pots, decided to change 
his luck and everyone else’s by going to 
the kitchen and throwing a can full of 
gasoline over the stove. As it turned 
out, this beat“two pairs. All the play- 
ers perished, including the opener. 
That was last year, but 1948 should 
be just as interesting. 








SPORTS 


RACING: 


Calumet Sweep 


Warren Wright’s racing start, in 1939, 
was piker stuff for a baking-powder mil- 
lionaire. His three-horse string won ex- 
actly $900. 

In Florida last week, Wright had 
thoroughbreds running up a feed bill of 
about $500 a day. Under the care of 
Trainer Ben Jones and his son Jimmy, the 
string included the biggest single collection 
of the year’s stars: Armed, recently voted 
the outstanding horse of 1947 after a 
$376,325 clean-up; Citation, the best two- 
year-old colt: Bewitch, the top two-year- 
old filly; Faultless, winner of the Preakness; 
and Fervent, winner of the Pimlico Special. 

At the stable’s home base outside Lex- 
ington, Ky., Wright had expensive assur- 
ance that his stream of stars would not 
dry up. On 1,038-acre Calumet Farm, 
marked by white fences and red-trimmed 
white buildings in fiat and rolling country, 
there were 66 brood mares, 39 weanlings, 
and five stallions—Whirlaway, Bull Lea, 
Pensive, Sun Again, and Chance Play. 

What other stables developed through 
generations of family ownership, Wright 
has outdone since 1932. Five times since 
1941 he has been the game’s foremost 
money-winning owner. In 1947, for the 
third time, he broke the record for a 
year’s earnings. At Gulfstream Park in 
Florida on Dec. 29, a $1,700 victory by 
Great Spirit—a three-year-old making his 
first repayment on a $10,000 investment— 
gave Calumet Farm a total of 100 firsts, 
44 seconds, 26 thirds. and $1,402,436. To 
a man operating on Wright’s scale, experts 
thought that sum meant only an even 
break or worse for the vear. 
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BASKETBALL: 


Illini Formula 


When slenderly handsome Harry Combes 
took charge of the Illinois basketball team 
this season, after eight years of coaching 
at Champaign High, he saw no reason to 
change his methods. “High-school and col- 
lege boys,” he said, “are about the same— 
cooperative and willing to work.” 

Only one of last year’s regulars got into 


-Combes’s starting line-up, and the 6-foot-7 


Fred Green had to have more than size 
to get the nod. Like some other coaches, 
Combes ‘felt that speed is the thing 
these days, and he made his players do 
a lot of running in practice. During a 
game. he gave them a lot of individual 
freedom. 

The college boys seemed to like it. Last 
week the Illini, beaten six times last year, 
ran over Harvard for their seventh straight 
vietorv. On Jan. 3 the streak was stopped 
by Wisconsin, 52-47. But the 32-year-old 
Combes still couldn’t see much difference 
hetween high-school and college coaching: 
“In college the pressure is greater, but so 
is the material.” 


Bowl of Bowls 


For anyone who thought that most of 
the country’s fantastically mushrooming 
foothall bowls must be two-bit imitations, 
the city of El Paso, Texas, last week was a 
revelation. True, its Sun Bowl had a limited 
seating capacity of 18,000, and this year’s 
attraction—Texas Tech vs. Miami Uni- 
versity of Ohio—was one of the many 
New Year’s shows that were hard to re- 
member. But like other bow] programs, the 
football game was merely the last stop in 
a six-day, free-handed binge. 

Days before the game El Paso. with an 
estimated population of 135,000, had 100,- 
000 visitors on its hands. There were rich 
cattle and cotton men, cowpunchers, busi- 
hessmen, zoot-suited Mexicans, and fellows 
who apparently had never worn cowboy 


e boots and broad-brimmed Stetsons before. 


They came from a radius of 300 miles of 
desert, mountain, and valley country in 
West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the Mexican state of Chihuahua, which is 
only a five-minute, 6-cent trolley ride from 
El Paso on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. 

Among them, the visitors had $500,000 
that had to be spent. A local cotton broker, 
Robert T. Hoover, shelled out at least 
$20,000 singlehanded before he ever got 
around to any football game. The clothes 
for his daughter Louann, chosen Queen of 
the Southwestern Sun Festival. set him 
back plenty. As father of the queen, he also 
threw one of the most elaborate parties in 
Deep Southwest history: a champagne 
dinner for 4,000 guests. 
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Jack Halper, a railroad fire- 
man with a wife, two children, 
and his own home and car, 
more closely resembled the av- 
erage El Pasoan. He obtained 
substitutes to cover his job for 
six days and hired a sitter for 
the children. Before he finally 
located his seat in the Sun 
Bowl, he expected to spend 
$100 or so. 

Football and Bulls: For 
$5.50 each, the Halpers saw the 
Sun Queen crowned. For $2.50 
(American) they got seats on 
the shady side of the bullfight- 
ing arena across the river in 
Juarez and saw Gregorio Gar- 
cia get knocked down twice 
before he killed his second bull. 

In one day, the Sun _pro- 
gram offered the Wings Over 
Jordan Choir, fireworks, the 
El Paso Symphony Orchestra, 
a tennis tournament, two col- 
lege basketball doubleheaders, 
and street dancing, among 
other things. At almost any 
time of any day there was 
something to be seen on the 
streets: Indian dancers, the 
Sheriff’s Posse, an Oldtimers’ 
Cowboy Day, and a Pageant 
of Holidays with 46 immense 
floats and 23 bands from four 
states. On the semifinal day 
of the Sun Festival, the Hal- 
pers saw the worst possible 
thing. It snowed. 

Nominally the central at- 
traction, the football teams, saw very lit- 
tle of all this. The Miami players in par- 
ticular were more concerned about their 
short-windedness in the thin air of El 
Paso’s 3.800-foot altitude. On New Year’s 
Day they took deep whiffs from a specially 
devised oxygen tank while beating Tex- 
as Tech by 13-12, then went over to 
Juarez and had a binge of their own, al- 
titude or no. The Halpers took two drinks 
and went to bed. Six days’ excitement was 
enough. 

Roundup: Other bow! results: 

Rose, Pasadena—Michigan 49, Southern 
California 0. Bob Chappuis set a new 
Rose Bowl record for total offense (279 
yards) and a new rushing mark (188 
yards) , and also flipped fourteen of Michi- 
gan’s record total of seventeen pass com- 
pletions. But Coach Jeff Cravath of South- 
ern California said that Notre Dame, a 
38-7 winner over his boys, looked like a 
better team to him. 

Sugar, New Orleans—Texas 27, Ala- 
bama 7. 

East-West, San Francisco—East 40, 
West 9. Johnny Lujack’s forward passes 
scored one of the East’s touchdowns and 
set up four others. 

Orange, Miami—Georgia Tech 20, Kan- 
sas 14. 
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Forced Landing: This followed a leap by 
Noah Brown of the Wayne University 
basketball team last week in Detroit. Com- 
ing down, Brown landed on the back of 


Tom Redden of Yale, which won by 70-65. 


Cotton, Dallas—Penn State 13, South- 
ern Methodist 13. 

Delta, Memphis—Mississippi 13, Texas 
Christian 9. 

Dixie, Birmingham—Arkansas 21, Wil- 
liam and Mary 19. 

Gator, Jacksonville—Georgia 20, Mary- 
land 20. 

Salad, Phoenix — Nevada 13, 
Texas State 6. 

Cigar, Tampa — Missouri 
West Chester Teachers 7. 

Vulcan, Birmingham — Wilberforce 27, 
Grambling 21. 

Flower, Jacksonville — Bethune-Cook- 
man 6, Lane College 0. 

Harbor, San Diego — Hardin-Simmons 
53, San Diego State 0. 

Raisin, Fresno—College of the Pacific 
26, Wichita 14. 

Prairie View, Texas—Texas Siate Uni- 
versity for Negroes 12, Prairie View Uni- 
versity 0. 

Cattle, Fort Worth—Samuel Houston 7, 
Philander Smith College 0. 

Tangerine, Orlando—Catawba 7, Mar- 
shall 0. 

Pineapple, Honolulu — Hawaii U. 33, 
Redlands 32. 

Youth, Albuquerque — Bethlehem 56, 
Sacramento 0. 
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This whiskey, 
in the Bellows tradition, 
is both light and 
full flavored, suitable 


for general service in 


all whiskey drinks. / 
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—— THEATER —— 


D’Oyly Carte Again 


In recent years that special fanatic, the 
habitual Savoyard, has gone to a nuniber 
of Broadway’s Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals—and hummed through a stiff upper 
lip. But last week, for the first time since 
1939, the D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. of 
London was back in New York, “ani | 
am right and you are right and all is right 
as right can be.” Once again W. S. Gil- 
bert’s brilliant, sa- 
tiric lyrics and <«ia- 
logue, and Arthur 
Sullivan’s memor- 
able scores, safe in 
the hands of mas- 
ters, are the brisk, 
delightful — collabo- 
ration that they 
were a half-century 
ago. 
The company’s 
first production at 
the Century The- 
ater is, _ fittingly 
enough, “The Mi- 
kado,” and although 
Darrell Fancourt — several faces from 

the 1939 cast are 
missing, the replacements are excellent 
This is hardly a matter for surprise. The 
D’Oyly Carte company has G. and S. so 
stylized that the effect is almost always the 
same. Margaret Mitchell contributes a 
charming Yum-Yum, and the two other lit- 
tle maids from school and their “train of 
little ladies” are pert and gracious. Darrell 
Fancourt, as he was nine years before and 
years before that, is perfect as the great 
Mikado, virtuous man. Richard Watson. 
replacing Sydney Granville, plays Pooh- 
Bah in the Granville manner, which is all 
anyone can ask. 

Thomas Round (a Lancaster policeman 
before he became an actor) as Nanki-loo. 
has both the voice and presence for a su- 
perior wandering minstrel, and Ella Hal- 
man as Katisha (who was never fully ap- 
preciated as the Mikado’s aging daugliter- 
in-law-elect) , alternately terrifies the town 
of Titipu and provides a fine contralto 
that dignifies some of the operetta’s more 
interesting music. 

But it is Martyn Green as Ko-Ko, the 
quivering Lord High Executioner, who 
steals the show (deliberately) as he al- 
ways has. Green’s clowning has grown 
broader with the years, but it may be 
that Gilbert, if not Sullivan, might have 
approved of his music-hall antics. Cer- 
tainly New York’s first-night audience id. 

The company will stay at the Century 
Theater fourteen weeks (and a_ possible 
21) before going on tour. The repertory 
will include two double bills, “Pinafore” 
and “Cox and Box,” “The Pirates of 
Penzance” and “Trial By Jury”; “Tolan- 
the,” “Patience,” “The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” and “The Gondoliers.” 
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How Kraft Foods Company Expedites Material Handling with New 
Fork Truck for Low Clearance, Crowded Loading and Tiering! 
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Monroe strategy board: Vaughn (left) and Oberstein of RCA Victor 


Boss Record Man 


On Nov. 12, 1944. Vaughn Monroe 
made the first RCA Victor record waxed 
after the final settlement of the first Pe- 
trillo recording ban. The tune was “The 
Trolley Song” and Monroe was chosen to 
record it on two counts: (1) He was then 
playing at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York and was therefore handy and (2) 
he was an up-and-coming bandleader RCA 
Victor wanted to build. 

As the second Petrillo ban on recording 
went into effect last week Vaughn Monroe 
was again in the news, for his was the last 
popular band to record for RCA Victor. 
For sweet publicity’s sake, all concerned 
would have liked to take pictures of Mon- 
roe recording when the clock struck 12, 
Dec. 31, but Monroe had a previous date 
in Washington that night and so had to 
end his recording session just before 3 p.m. 
However, no other RCA Victor band re- 
corded after him, just featured singers 
such as James Melton and Beatrice Lillie. 

Platter Producer: The records piled 
up by Monroe between the end of one 
band and the beginning of another made 
it natural for RCA Victor to shove as 
many Monroe platters as possible into the 
stockpile. He finished 1947, on records at 
least, as the hottest item in the band 
business. Monroe was RCA Victor’s No. 1 
best-selling band. In Billboard’s 1947 Hon- 
or Roll of Hits, he was listed No. 1 in 
the “Year’s Top Selling Bands Over Rec- 
ord Counters” classification—although the 
trade was pretty sure that Guy Lombardo, 
that incredible phenomenon of the busi- 


ness, had actually sold more records than 
any other top orchestra leader. 

In Motion Picture Daily’s annual poll, 
Monroe tied with Lombardo, the previous 
winner, in the “Best Dance Band” divi- 
sion. In the 1947 polls of The Cash Box, 
bible of the juke-box industry, he was 
voted No. 2 in the “Best Orchestra” cate- 
gory, placing behind Eddy Howard (Nrews- 
WEEK, April 21, 1947) and ahead of Lom- 
bardo. 

But aside from the fact that polls will 
be polls almost anything can be proved or 
disproved by them, Monroe at 36 was rid- 
ing high as 1948 began. He had the top- 
selling record (due to pass the 1,000,000 
mark this month) of the No. 1 hit—Bal- 
lerina.” In addition, he had three other 
solid smashes: “How Soon,” “I Wish I 
Didn’t Love You So,” and “You Do.” And 
he had waxed three albums and twenty 
sides for future release during the non- 
recording days to come. The responsibility 
for picking the right material in advance 
had rested, as always, upon Monroe and 
Eli Oberstein, RCA Victor’s chief of the 
popular division. 

One factor behind the Monroe suc- 
cess story is that he keeps his band ver- 
satile, catering neither to the extremely 
sweet nor excessively hot, but leaning 
slightly to the current trend to sweet. An- 
other factor is that he is on the run inces- 
santly, making those vital personal ap- 
pearances via one-nighters and theater 
dates. And a third is his CBS radio show 
for Camel. Thus, he keeps close to his fans. 

Like It or Not: But most important of 
all is the Monroe voice. Currently, sing- 
ers and pianists are riding a crest of pop- 


ularity—and Monroe is a singer, a baritone 
even. How good a singer is a debatable 
point but controversy never hurt any ca- 
reer and the violent passion of his fans 
more than makes up for the antipathy of 
the other half. For the columnist who 
called him the “million dollar monotone,” 
there is always the disk jockey who titles 
him the “poor man’s Caruso.” 


Zorina at the Stake 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
presented its most ambitious undertaking 
of the 1947-48 season last week, and in the 
process it spared neither effort nor money, 
“Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher” (Joan of Arc at 
the Stake) had its world premiere nearly 
ten years ago in Basel, Switzerland. But 
when the Arthur Honegger-Paul Claudel 
dramatic oratorio finally did attain its 
American premiere on Jan. 1, 1948, it got 
everything the Philharmonic had at hand 
—in “uding Vera Zorina as Joan. 

For this “Joan,” which was repeated 
Jan. 2 and Jan. 4, the Philharmonic as- 
sembled, besides Miss Zorina in the speak- 
ing role of Joan, this impressive list: for 
conductor, the dynamic and _ persuasive 
Frenchman Charles Miinch; for the chorus, 
the entire Westminster Choir; for the sing- 
ing soloists, Nadine Conner, Jarmila No- 
votna, Enid Szantho, Joseph Laderoute, 
and Lorenzo Alvary, and for the other 
speaking role—that of Frére Dominique, 
Joan’s spiritual adviser — Raymond Ge- 
rome, a Belgian actor-playwright who had 
appeared in the role 25 times abroad. 

In honor of it all, CBS even broadcast 
the entire Jan. 4 presentation—something 
the network did not do for the recent 
American premiere of Mahler’s Sixth Sym- 
phony (Newsweek, Dec. 22, 1947) or for 
the Philharmonic’s 1946 concert version of 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” with Magvie 
Teyte. 

Splendor: What had been magnificent- 
ly conceived was magnificently performed. 
Miss Zorina might have been more com- 
peilin: in the expression of Joan’s last 


Raymond Gerome and Vera Zorina 
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moments, but it would take a stronger, 
more resonant voice than hers to carry 
over the combined efforts of the aug- 
mented Philharmonic and the 185 voices 
of the Westminster Choir. The central 
figure of the performance was Miinch, who 
brought out of the score all its combined 
richness, earthiness, and mysticism. 

Honegger wrote the music for “Jeanne 
d’Are au Bacher” at the suggestion of that 
quite incredible dancer-actress, Ida Rubin- 
stein. Claudel, France’s eminent poet, 
dramatist, and diplomat, was called in for 
the incandescent text, which has Joan re- 
living her life in flashes of recollection. Al- 
though it has been done abroad as a 
theater piece with costumes, the Phil- 
harmonic did it in formalized concert form. 
At the world premiere in Basel Mme. 
Rubinstein spoke her lines literally tied 
to a stake. Miss Zorina had to content her- 
self with gestures and a simple, effective 
white Valentina gown. 


Concert for Goldman 


What with jazz, moviemaking, and beer 
drinking at pop concerts, Carnegie Hall 
hardly knows what to shudder at these 
days. But on Jan. 3, the hallowed old New 
York hall must have at least blinked its 
eves. Yes, it was hearing the Goldman 
Band. But this was not the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park, where everybody expects the 
Goldman Band to be, this was a serious, 
legitimate wintertime concert and_ the 
composers represented might have been 
listed on any symphonic program in the 
world: Percy Grainger, Arnold Schénberg, 
Darius Milhaud, Henry Cowell, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, Arthur Honegger, Al- 
bert Roussel, and Georges Auric. 

Furthermore, the Grainger work, “The 
Power of Rome and the Christian Heart” 
—for piano and organ plus band—was a 
world premiére, especially commissioned 
for the occasion by the League of Com- 
posers. Grainger himself conducted it, and 
the rest of the program was directed by 
Walter Hendl. young assistant conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The League of Composers, which pre- 
sented the concert, might well have held 
it in its own honor, for this is the League’s 
25th anniversary season and music or- 
ganizations all over are helping celebrate. 
But the League chose instead to honor Dr. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who celebrated 
his 70th birthday Jan. 1. 

When Dr. Goldman founded his own 
band more than 30 years ago, he began 
asking the great contemporary composers 
to write band music, hoping to prove 
thereby that the band—and not just the 
symphony—had its place in fine music. 
Some did not respond but most, like those 
on the Jan. 3 program, did. That this en- 
larged repertoire might some day affect 
the music played by the 70,000 to 80,000 
bands in this country was the reason why 
the League gave Dr. Goldman a concert. 
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Playing Indian 


Reginald Laubin saw his first Indians 
in Lima, Ohio. He was about 11 or 12 and 
remembers that two red men came to town 
to exploit a Wild West movie. Fascinated, 
he watched every show they put on, then 
went home and practiced on his own. 
And, says Laubin, “I’ve been playing In- 
dian ever since.” 

“Playing Indian” to Laubin has meant 
devoting his whole life to the cause and 
culture of a people he believes have been 
grossly mistreated and misrepresented. 
With his wife Gladys, Laubin has spent 
nearly fifteen vears living with Indians, 
lecturing about them, and presenting per- 
formances made up of their dances and 
ceremonial rites. 

Until last week, the Laubins’ principal 
appearances in the New York area had 





Reginald Laubin: More Indian than the Indians 


been at the American Museum of Natural 
History. But last week, through the initia- 
tive of the dance manager Fern Helscher, 
who ran a holiday dance series made up of 
Valerie Bettis, La Meri, and the Laubins, 
they made their formal New York debut 
at Times Hall. 

Spirit of the Red Man: Partly be- 
cause of the snow and weather, and partly 
because the Laubins are almost unknown 
to regular dance fans, the audiences were 
small. But if the enthusiasm of those who 
saw them means anything, they will not 
stay unknown for long. As the Laubins 


DANCE 





present it, Indian dancing is far re- 
moved from the musical-comedy whoop- 
la dreamed up by Hollywood and Broad- 
way. But neither is it drab. 

To explain the meanings of the dances, 
rites, and Indian sign or gesture language, 
the Laubins alternate before the curtain 
with informal explanations of what hap- 
pens next. Both speak and perform with 
assurance, humor, and effect. After one 
song-dance-and-drum combination, for ex- 
ample, Laubin stepped forward and ex- 
plained: “That was an old Sioux love song 
—very amorous. The words mean ‘I see 
you as you stand over there’.” 

The Laubin costumes are really spec- 
tacular. And if they bear little resemblance 
to the denim jeans worn nowadays by red 
men on Western reservations, they are au- 
thentic, nonetheless. For the Laubins have 
modeled their costumes after those of the 
old days when the American Indian civili- 
zation was at the height of 
its glory. Most of them have 
had to be patterned after mu- 
seum originals, but one of 
Laubin’s war bonnets was giv- 
en to him by Chief One Bull, 
Sitting Bull’s nephew, who 
died last summer at 94 or 
thereabouts. Chief One Bull 
adopted Laubin in 1934, and 
gave him his own name, the 
highest kind of honor an In- 
dian of the old order can be- 
stow. Mrs. Laubin was adopt- 
ed at the same time, the old 
chief giving her his mother’s 
name, Good Feather Woman. 

Abattoir Bonnet: Lau- 
bin’s first war bonnet was one 
he made himself back in Lima, 
right after he had seen his first 
real Indians. To copy one in 
the local museum, he had to 
go to a packing house and dig 
down in a bloody barrel to get 
the turkey feathers he needed. 
His first drum was made from 
his mother’s chopping bow], 
which he covered with the wet 
parchment of a minister’s di- 
ploma he found in the attic. 

Laubin studied to be a com- 
mercial artist, but he couldn’t 
get the Indians out of his 
blood. He met his wife in art 
school, and it didn’t take her long to catch 
his enthusiasm. She had wanted to be a 
missionary. “My heart goes out to those 
who are misunderstood,” she says. And so 
it was easy to sell her on the Indians. 

Every year since 1934, the Laubins 
have spent some of their time living 
among the Indians, mostly with a Sioux 
tribe. Their red friends honor the Lau- 
bins for two reasons: They are not only 
helping the cause of the red race with 
the white, but they are awakening in In- 
dian youth a pride and interest in the 
ethnology of their own civilization. 








The Girard ‘Hum’ 


Girard College in Philadelphia is prob- 
ably the most unusual educational insti- 
tution in the world. In the first place. it 
isn’t a college but a boarding school for 
boys between the ages of 6 and 18. With 
$90,000,000 behind it, it is the world’s 
most richly endowed boarding school— 
and takes for free only orphans or boys 
who have lost their fathers. It is also the 
largest boarding school on earth (current 
enrollment, some 1.300) but unlike most 
educational institutions, it has a shortage 
of students. not teachers. Although the 
Bible is read each morning by laymen, ab- 
solutely no clergymen are even allowed to 
enter Girard’s 42 acres, fenced by a 10-foot 
wall. 

Since Girard College first opened to 100 
students 100 vears ago on Jan. 1, some 
15,000 boys have graduated from the 
“hum,” as alumni affectionately call their 
glorified orphans’ home. Starting with a 
centennial dinner last week on Jan. 3, 
Girard will welcome back thousands of 
“hummers” for anniversary celebrations 
Jasting through next May. 

And Girard can be proud of these “hum- 
mers.” Of all Girardians who have gone on 
to a real college. 62 per cent were honor 
students. Famous graduates include the 
late John A. Brown, 01, who became presi- 
dent of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and 
Edward P. Crumback, ’22, vice president 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Sailor and Financier: To understand 
Girard College, one must first know the 
story of the man who made it possible, 
Stephen Girard. Born in 1750 at Bordeaux, 
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France, Girard had little education as he 
went to sea as a cabin boy when only 14. 
While on a trading voyage in the summer 
of 1776, he had to put in at Philadelphia 
at the risk of capture by the British. 

Here Girard took to merchandising and 
banking, and by his sharp business sense 
began amassing one of the largest fortunes 
of his day in America. The war of 1812 
was financed in large part by Girard’s 
loans. With David Parish and John Jacob 
Astor, he took over unsubscribed govern- 
ment loans. In the follov'ing depression, he 
again pulled the Treasury out of the hole 
to the tune of $5,000,000. 

Girard died in 1831. When his will was 
opened, relatives were amazed to read that 
the bulk of his $6,000,000 estate was to be 
used to found a school for “poor white 
male orphans.” Public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia were to serve as trustees with- 
out pay. That the more than $5,000,000 
has grown today to $90,000,000 .is largely 
the result of one of Girard’s last invest- 
ments, Pennsylvania coal. 

It was Girard’s will which provided that 
clergymen should never enter the school 
or its grounds. He wrote that “as there is 
such a multitude of sects, and such a di- 
versity of opinion amongst them, I desire 
to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
... free from the excitement which clash- 
ing doctrines and sectarian controversy are 
apt to produce.” However, he expressed the 
wish that the boys choose their own faith 
at a mature age. 

All this incensed Daniel Webster, who 
set out on a long fight to break Girard’s 
will on the ground that the institution 
would breed atheism. The United States 
Supreme Court thought otherwise, but 
the opening of the school was delayed for 


seventeen years. Nowadays, boys are urged 
to attend church—off campus—and Gi- 
rard’s president since 1936 has been Dr. 
Merle M. Odgers, 47, a former president of 
the Presbyterian Social Union. 

Lonely Businessman: Why Girar( 
left his money to found a boys’ school 
has never been explained. Biographers fee! 
that he was a very lonely man. His wife 
went insane when he was only 40, and he 
grew old childless. Some historians think 
this is why he left his fortune to help the 
bovs he never had. 

The maximum enrollment at Girard is 
1,731. With only 1.300 there now, the 
school is experiencing a shortage of stu- 
dents because more mothers can afford to 
educate their fatherless boys in these days 
of social-security payments and increased 
benefits from life insurance. 

Teachers number 135, including 60 
housemasters and governesses for the 
younger boys. Because Girard College 
pays an average teacher’s salary of be- 
tween $3,600 and $5,000 a year, it can 
and does get the best. 

There is little institutional atmosphere 
at the “hum.” Boys, it is true, must learn 
a trade, even if they do not plan to pursue 
it in later life. But there are no uniforms 
or excessive regimentation. Clothing is free. 
but the suits are fitted to measure from a 
choice of 25 materials, and each boy gets 
at least two new suits a year. And every 
boy has his own bed, a place to store his 
personal belongings, and his own mirror 
and washstand. 

Girard College spends about $15,000 on 
every one of its boys over the period of 
his enrollment. That they should have the 
best was certainly the wish of Stephen 
Girard. 


Youngsters at Girard hear a governess read a story, while other boys are off to enjoy Saturday 
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Safety is their Business! 


YOU’RE LOOKING at a meeting of section foremen at a 
modern coal mine. The “business” before the meetiiig is: to 
track down all possible threats to mine safety—before acci- 
dents can happen! 

Later, each foreman will meet with the workers under his 
direct supervision and will receive reports on all mine condi- 
tions that might become hazards. Then immediate steps will 
be taken to correct any such conditions. 

Such safety meetings are a regular part of operation in 
progressive coal mines. 

As a result of never-relaxing safety measures like these, 





America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as they were 40 





years ago, on the basis of man-hours worked—and more 





than four times safer on the basis of tons mined. 





And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s mines are the most productive—and pay 
their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 


Livinc conprrions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 
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The Girard ‘Hum’ 


Girard College in Philadelphia is prob- 
ably the most unusual educational insti- 
tution in the world. In the first place. it 
isn’t a college but a boarding school for 
boys between the ages of 6 and 18. With 
$90,000,000 behind it, it is the world’s 
most richly endowed boarding school— 
and takes for free only orphans or boys 
who have lost their fathers. It is also the 
largest boarding school on earth (current 
enrollment, some 1.300) but unlike most 
educational institutions, it has a shortage 
of students. not teachers. Although the 
Bible is read each morning by laymen, ab- 
solutely no clergymen are even allowed to 
enter Girard’s 42 acres, fenced by a 10-foot 
wall. 

Since Girard College first opened to 100 
students 100 vears ago on Jan. 1, some 
15,000 boys have graduated from the 
“hum,” as alumni affectionately call their 
glorified orphans’ home. Starting with a 
centennial dinner last week on Jan. 8, 
Girard will welcome thousands of 
“hummers” for anniversary celebrations 
lasting through next May. 

And Girard can be proud of these “hum- 
mers.” Of all Girardians who have gone on 
to a real college. 62 per cent were honor 
students. Famous graduates include the 
late John A. Brown, 01, who became presi- 
dent of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and 
Edward P. Crumback, ’22, vice president 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Sailor and Financier: To understand 
Girard College, one must first know the 
story of the man who made it possible, 
Stephen Girard. Born in 1750 at Bordeaux, 
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France, Girard had little education as he 
went to sea as a cabin boy when only 14. 
While on a trading voyage in the summer 
of 1776, he had to put in at Philadelphia 
at the risk of capture by the British. 

Here Girard took to merchandising and 
banking, and by his sharp business sense 
began amassing one of the largest fortunes 
of his day in America. The war of 1812 
was financed in large part by Girard’s 
loans. With David Parish and John Jacob 
Astor, he took over unsubscribed govern- 
ment loans. In the following depression, he 
again pulled the Treasury out of the hole 
to the tune of $5,000,000. 

Girard died in 1831. When his will was 
opened, relatives were amazed to read that 
the bulk of his $6,000,000 estate was to be 
used to found a school for “poor white 
male orphans.” Public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia were to serve as trustees with- 
out pay. That the more than $5,000,000 
has grown today to $90,000,000 is largely 
the result of one of Girard’s last invest- 
ments, Pennsylvania coal. 

It was Girard’s will which provided that 
clergymen should never enter the school 
or its grounds. He wrote that “as there is 
such a multitude of sects, and such a di- 
versity of opinion amongst them, I desire 
to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
... free from the excitement which clash- 
ing doctrines and sectarian controversy are 
apt to produce.” However, he expressed the 
wish that the boys choose their own faith 
at a mature age. 

All this incensed Daniel Webster, who 
set out on a long fight to break Girard’s 
will on the ground that the institution 
would breed atheism. The United States 
Supreme Court thought otherwise, but 
the opening of the school was delayed for 


seventeen years. Nowadays, boys are urged 
to attend church—off campus—and Gi- 
rard’s president since 1936 has been Dr. 
Merle M. Odgers, 47, a former president of 
the Presbyterian Social Union. 

Lonely Businessman: Why Girar(| 
left his money to found a boys’ schoo! 
has never been explained. Biographers fee! 
that he was a very lonely man. His wife 
went insane when he was only 40, and he 
erew old childless. Some historians think 
this is why he left his fortune to help the 
boys he never had. 

The maximum enrollment at Girard is 
1,731. With only 1.800 there now, the 
school is experiencing a shortage of stu- 
dents because more mothers can afford to 
educate their fatherless boys in these days 
of social-security payments and increased 
benefits from life insurance. 

Teachers number 135, including 60 
housemasters and governesses for the 
younger boys. Because Girard College 
pays an average teacher’s salary of be- 
tween $3,600 and $5,000 a year, it can 
and does get the best. 

There is little institutional atmosphere 
at the “hum.” Boys, it is true, must learn 
a trade, even if they do not plan to pursue 
it in later life. But there are no uniforms 
or excessive regimentation. Clothing is free. 
but the suits are fitted to measure from a 
choice of 25 materials, and each boy gets 
at least two new suits a year. And every 
boy has his own bed, a place to store his 
personal belongings, and his own mirror 
and washstand. 

Girard College spends about $15,000 on 
every one of its boys over the period of 
his enrollment. That they should have the 
best was certainly the wish of Stephen 
Girard. 


Youngsters at Girard hear a governess read a story, while other boys are off to enjoy Saturday 
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Safety is their 


YOU’RE LOOKING at a meeting of section foremen at a 
modern coal mine. The “business” before the meeting is: to 
track down all possible threats to mine safety—before acci- 
dents can happen! 

Later, each foreman will meet with the workers under his 
direct supervision and will receive reports on all mine condi- 
tions that might become hazards. Then immediate steps will 
be taken to correct any such conditions. 

Such safety meetings are a regular part of operation in 
progressive coal mines. 

As a result of never-relaxing safety measures like these, 





America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as they were 40 





years ago, on the basis of man-hours worked—and more 





than four times safer on the basis of tons mined. 





And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s mines are the most productive—and pay 
their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 
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Livinc conprrions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 
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Bing Tops Again 

Last week the Motion Picture Herald 
announced the results of its sixteenth an- 
nual “fame” poll of exhibitors to determine 
Hollywood’s ten leading moneymaking 
stars during the past year. For the fourth 
consecutive time Bing Crosby walked away 
with top honors (a record equaled only by 
Shirley Temple, who held the No. 1 spot 
from 1935 to 1938). Betty Grable, who 
headed the list in 1943, took second place, 
followed by Ingrid Bergman, Gary Cooper, 
Humphrey Bogart. Bob Hope, Clark 
Gable, Gregory Peck, Claudette Colbert, 
and Alan Ladd. Western honors went to 
Roy Rogers. 


Emotion, Adult Style 


In “Daisy Kenyon” it isn’t always easy 
to tell where adult, intelligent drama suds 
up into soap opera. Fortunately, the odds 
are in favor of the adult treatment, which 
gives David Hertz’s adaptation of Eliza- 
beth Janeway’s best seller a big edge over 
most films that are usually dismissed as 
“a woman’s picture.” 

The theme is so elementary that even 
Dr. Watson could have outlined it for 
Sherlock Holmes. Daisy Kenyon (Joan 
Crawford) is a Greenwich Village artist 


Crawford: Torn between two loves 


(very successful and beautifully gowned, 
ot course) who has been having an affair 
with a wealthy and prominent young law- 
yer, Dan O’Mara (Dana Andrews). But 
there are complications. O’Mara has an 
attractive, and understandably frustrated, 
wife (Ruth Warrick) to whom he is polite 
after a certain abstracted fashion, and 
two young daughters whom he loves. 
Growing a little restive under the cir- 
cumstances, Daisy meets and marries 
Peter Lapham (Henry Fonda), an ex-GI 
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who had been a yacht de- 
signer in civilian life. Lap- 
ham knows all about her 
relationship with O’Mara, 
and is remarkable not 
only for being tolerant in 
the first place, but ex- 
tremely patient as Daisy 
wavers between the old 
love and the new. (Daisy 
Kenyon. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Otto Preminger, 
producer-director.) 


The Last Priest 


John Ford’s “The Fugi- 
tive” is a magnificent film. 
Pictorially, it is probably 
his finest. Dramatically, 
it lacks the cohesion and 
the pace that might have 
made it one of the great 
films of all time. 

Dudley Nichols’s  ex- 
pert adaptation of Gra- 
ham Greene’s novel, “The 
Labyrinthine Ways,” has, 
perforce, omitted certain phases of the 
novel that augmented both the spiritual 
and the physical impact. But this is still 
the tormented story of a priest (Henry 
Fonda) who is being hunted down by the 
police of an antireligious government in an 
obviously unidentified Latin American 
province. Fonda is the last priest left in 
the state; all the others have either 
escaped or faced a firing squad. 

A Soul Rediscovered: As the last 
priest flees from village to village, from 
jungles to mountains and, eventually, to a 
friendly neighboring state, “The Fugitive” 
is a melodramatic man-hunt, a fascinating 
fusion of excitement and mysticism. But 
it is also another kind of hunt as the priest, 
searching his own tortured soul for the 
weakness that had made him desert his 
people, returns to betrayal by a cringing 
Judas and (to end the parable) goes will- 
ingly to his death. 

Henry Fonda gives a remarkably sensi- 
tive performance as the pastor who tri- 
umphs over his fears, and Dolores Del Rio 
is beautiful and restrained as the bare- 
foot Mary Magdalene who helps him to 
escape. Pedro Armendariz, a Mexican 
actor, is particularly effective as the fa- 
natical police chief who whistles in the 
spiritual dark as he purges the state of 
its Catholic clergy. J. Carrol Naish is a 
trifle overdone as a transparent Judas, but 
Ward Bond is excellent as an unexplained 
American gangster who, inexplicably, dies 
in the priest’s defense. 

The religious and political implications 
of “The Fugitive” will be interesting, and 
perhaps revealing, to most American 
moviegoers, and offend a good many oth- 
ers. The purists, judging it as a John Ford 
film, may feel that it lacks the dramatic 
clarity and the economic continuity of 


Fugitives: Fonda and Del Rio as priest and peasant 


“The Informer” and “Stagecoach.” But 
almost any filmgoer will recognize it as 
one of the most arresting photographic 
compositions to come out of Hollywood. 
(Tue Fuertive. RKO-Radio. Argosy Pic- 
tures. John Ford and Merian C. Cooper, 
producers. John Ford, director.) 


Puritan Turtle 


If you happened to miss John van Dru- 
ten’s 1943 Broadway hit, “The Voice of 
the Turtle,” you will probably find the 
movie Warners have made of it thorough- 
ly charming. Eleanor Parker brings a de- 
lightful spontaneity to the role of Sally 
Middleton, the whimsically innocent young 
Broadway aspirant who invites a stranded 
soldier on leave to spend the night on her 
day bed simply because it is raining and 
all the hotels are full. Ronald Reagan turns 
in a pleasingly sensitive performance as the 
marooned sergeant. The comedy possibili- 
ties of a cute and somewhat trivial |ittle 
story are filled out nicely by the salty 
effervescence of Eve Arden as the she- 
wolf actress who happens to be a mutual 
friend. 

But if you did see the van Druten play, 
the odds are you will be disappointed. For 
the original play was in no sense trivial. 


It was the story of a small-town girl in 


New York who had given a normal amount 
of thought to the age-old problem of 
whether, when it comes to sex, under spe- 
cial circumstances, “ordinary girls did.” 
In the course of three acts and two ‘lays 
with her sergeant she arrived at a simple 
and very genuine conclusion. 

In the movies, however, “ordinary girls” 
don’t—regardless of weather and circum- 
stance. Instead of doing what might well 
have come naturally in a world uncorseted 
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You've never owned a car 
so usetul so practical 2 


No sedan matches a station wagon for all-around useful- 
ness. And no other station wagon is so practical for every 
use as the “Jeep” Station Wagon—the first with an all- 


steel body and top for greater safety and longer service. 


Let your Willys-Overland dealer show you how fully the 


“Jeep” Station Wagon meets your family’s needs. 


WONDERFULLY SMOOTH RIDING on rough country 
roads as well as city streets. Independent front- 
wheel suspension absorbs road bumps, keeping 


LOTS OF ROOM inside the “Jeep” Station Wagon’s 
all-steel body for passengers—space, too, for things 
you want to take. When there’s a bulky load to haul, 


_ removing the seats gives 98 cubic feet of cargo space. 


the car level and steady. The “Jeep” Station Wagon 
is thrifty to drive—the world-famous “‘Jeep’’ Engine 
with overdrive gives you mileage to brag about. 


jeep 
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LET IT SNOW or rain—the “Jeep” Station Wagon’s steel 
body and top can take it. Even more important, you drive 
with the secure feeling of steel around and above you. 


WITH ALL-STEEL BODY AND TOP 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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by Johnston Office restrictions, Sergeant 
Page is forced to close the door of Sally’ s 
apartment behind him in the wee small 
hours of their second morning together. 
This one change in a script, which other- 
wise closely follows that of the play, suc- 
making van Druten’s graceful 
commentary on wartime mores look about 
as silly as the Venus de Milo would in a 
1916 bathing suit. (THe VoIce oF THE 
TurrLeE. Warner Brothers. Charles Hoff- 
man, producer. Irving Rapper, director.) 


Rough Stuff in Color 


Way down in Latin America, where 
mountains are made of treacherously soft 


ceeds mM 


| rock and dark-haired sefioritas have un- 


predictable fathers, the life of an Amer- 
ican construction engineer is sure to be of 
the kind that separates the men from the 
boys. In “Tycoon,” tough Johnny Munroe 
(John Wayne) and his tough but golden- 
hearted partner “Pop” (James Gleason) 
have an especially tough job on_ their 
hands—building a railroad between the 
coast and some tin mines owned by Frede- 
rick Alexander (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) . 

Alexander, a wealthy American expatri- 
ate, is also tough. When Johnny asks him 


for money to put a concrete lining in the 


; tunnel the crew is boring through a cer- 
_ tam Mount Tormento, 
| result, of course, 
| Mount Tormento tumble on one of John- 


he refuses. The 
is that several tons of 


ny’s {riends. To make things worse, Alex- 
ander has a Latin daughter (Laraine Day) . 

If vou like your action pictures rough 
and at the same time bolstered by such 
expert performers as James Gleason and 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, “Tycoon” is your 
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meat. There are also mountains, jungles, 
and muddy floodwaters, not to mention 
Laraine Day—all of which take kindly 
to Technicolor. (Tycoon. RKO-Radio. 
Stephen Ames, producer. Richard Wal- 
lace, director. Technicolor.) 


Story of Chauncey Olcott 


Despite the title, the appeal of “My 
Wild Irish Rose” isn’t limited to those 
Irish-Americans who never kissed the 
Blarney Stone but are still thinking about 
it. You don’t have to be of Irish extrac- 
tion to get a nostalgic kick out of such 
ballads as the title song.“ Mother Machree,” 
“A Little Bit of Heaven,” and the like. 

Apparently this is supposed to be the 
life of Chauncey Olcott (born Chancellor 
John Olcott in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1860), 
and the story of how he parlayed a small 
gift for acting, a facility for writing popu- 
lar ballads, a great deal of charm and, 


most of all, a pleasing Irish tenor, into a 
highly successful theatrical career. 

Like most biographical musicals, this 
one rings in just enough facts here and 
there to justify the occupational clichés 
of its kind. It also indulges in a variety 
of improbable brogues that may set your 





Tumbling tunnels and floods fail to thwart Wayne and Day 


teeth on edge. On the other hand, for all 
its productional swank and Techincolor 
photography, “My Wild Irish Rose” fur- 
thers its cause by avoiding pretentiousness. 
All the actors—including Andrea King as 
Lillian Russell and Arlene Dahl (a par- 
ticularly attractive newcomer) as Olcott’s 
true love—are likable, even if tailored to 
type. (My Wu Irisu Rose. Warner 
Brothers. William Jacobs, producer. David 
Butler, director. Technicolor.) 
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INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of Investors Mu- 
tual, Inc. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of twelve cents per share payable on 


January 21, 1948, to shareholders on 
record as of December 31, 1947. 


E. E, Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manager 
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Chairs in use Everywhere. 
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Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. . 


Cracner POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
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Culver 


Parties have always marked Washington Society (1824 scene pictured) ... 


Society on the Potomac 


When the editors of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
chose Cleveland Amory’s “The Proper 
Bostonians” as the first volume in their 
Society in American series (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 13, 1947), they set such a high 
standard of amiable malice as to leave 
those who followed in Amory’s footsteps 
at a disadvantage. Drenched since child- 
hood in the aristocratic eccentricities of 
the Boston Brahmin (being one himself) , 
Amory, a born gossip and accomplished 
reporter, was able to whip out a book of 
delightful anecdotes and reasonably au- 
thenticated myths that was one of the 
minor literary delights of the past year. 

Now comes Charles Hurd, since 1929 
(with two brief interludes) a Washington 
correspondent for the dignified New York 
Times, ostensibly to do the same thing 
for the national capital. Unfortunately in 
“Washington Cavalcade” Hurd treads with 
a heavier step through his Georgetown 
gardens and his embassy cocktail parties 
than ever Amory skipped through a dance 
at The Country Club or through a Bul- 
finch front on Beacon Street. 

Without a drop of the satirical in his 
make-up Hurd plods through the familiar 
story of Dolly Madison, President Cleve- 
land’s White House wedding, Teddy Roose- 
velt’s terrapin and canvasback dinner for 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the debut of 
“Princess Alice,” the pawning of Mrs. 
McLean’s Hope diamond, the silly Long- 
worth-Gann feud, Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
garden party for the king and queen, and 
other well-worn chapters of Washington’s 
social history. 

Antiquarian: But even though Hurd 
takes his “cave dwellers” (as Washington’s 
native elite are called, even by themselves) 
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and his ever-changing social climbers with 
a seriousness that would meet with the full 
\approval of “Judge” Evans, who presides 
over The Times’s society and obituary 
desk, “Washington Cavalcade” is never- 
theless an interesting and even important 
book. As Hurd proved in “The White 
House: A Biography,” he is a competent 
antiquarian as well as a reliable reporter. 
He eschews the trivial for the good solid 
fact every time. 

Washington, as is well known, is a com- 
plex community, in reality a small town 
that has grown to be a city in the nation’s 
business. Its atmosphere is Southern. Its 
social tempo depends pretty much upon 
the volatility of whoever is the current 
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Man in the White House. It is a city of 
vast provincialisms and many taboos. Its 
people, who must pay an income tax and 
indulge in other patriotic duties, are not 
allowed to vote. It has some ancient f{ imi. 
lies, such as the Addisons, Carrolls, us. 
tices, Blairs, Riggses, and Bealeses. But 
you can live there through an entire New 
Deal without hearing much about them. 

The capital has its banks and depart. 
ment stores, its night clubs and catherals, 
its scandals and murders, its segregations 
and economic classes, just as any other 
metropolis. But it is also a city without a 
counterpart anywhere, in spite of the fact 
that since Woodrow Wilson’s day it has 
been the capital of the world. 

Capital S Society: Hurd mentions its 
buildings, institutions, and monuments at 
great length but he does not ignore its 
politicians, newspaper proprietors, corre- 
spondents, diplomats, and cave dwellers, 
These together make up Society; as the 
Brahmins and Brookline-ites seemed, at 
Amory’s hands, to make up all of Boston. 

Where both authors are at fault is in 
their almost complete neglect of the other 
side of the picture. Amory made no serious 
effort to explain the social, financial, and 
political potency of the Boston Irish, so 
that his book, strictly speaking, was not a 
true picture of Boston society except from 
the Social Register point of view. 

Hurd takes his readers through none of 
Washington’s alleys (even Four-and-a-Half 
Street isn’t mentioned) nor does he touch 
upon the race riots that followed the first 
world war. None of the “problems” of the 
disenfranchised city is discussed, except in 
passing. 

But Hurd does give a pleasing historical 
picture of the changes that have come 
over Washington society from Andrew 
Jackson’s times. The trouble is that it is 
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...and they’re going even stronger today, as the Trumans can attest 
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too pleasing. His chapter of Warren G. 
Harding’s period of Normalcy is nonalco- 
holic in content, a far different picture than 
is given in Alice Roosevelt Longworth’s 
“Crowded Hours,” for instance, or Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’s “Incredible Era.” Per- 
haps because he is more familiar with 
it. he is better in his animadversions on the 
New Deal, although his account of the 
feud between Mrs. Eugene Meyer and 
Mrs. Eleanor Patterson that stirred So- 
ciety in the 1930s, like most of his anec- 
dotes, is disappointingly discreet. (WasH- 
iwoton CavaLcaDE. By Charles Hurd. 320 
pages. Dutton. $4.50.) 


Four Bigs 


George Seldes, self-appointed critic of 
the American press and Big Business, calls 
his latest attack on both “1,000 Ameri- 
cans.” He divides it into four parts: Big 
Powers, Big Magazines, Big Business, and 
Big Reaction. His purpose is to show how, 
in his opinion, not more than 1,000 per- 
sons “manipulate” the lives of 140,000,000 
people. Painfully devoid of facts, the book 
has the appearance of having been thrown 
together rather than having been written. 
Much of the material originally appeared 
in Seldes’s weekly pamphlet, “In Fact.” 
(1,000 Americans. By George Seldes. 312 
pages. Boni & Gaer. $3.) 


Other Books 


Venus AND THE Voters. By Gwyn 
Thomas. 254 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
A rather unusual study of a_poverty- 
stricken Welsh mining village, as depicted 
through the eyes of four male inhabitants 
attempting to help a young girl through 
some romantic and economic problems. 
The story, told with somewhat excessive 
leisureliness and rambling author-com- 
ment, is not the main thing, however. The 
author’s real concern, deeply felt and beau- 
tifully translated, is the appalling plight 
of the town. But instead of playing up the 
tragedy of this depressing material, he 
treats it delicately, with sardonic (but 
light) humor, and a good deal of poetry. 
The effect is poignant. 

ANNIVERSARY. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
50, pages. Farrar, Straus. $3. This novel 
about a New England family group is 
readable, but unfortunately not one of 
Lewisohn’s better products. The heroine 
is a twice-divorced woman of 29 who has 
been startling the family ever since she 
got herself expelled from the college. Ac- 
tually, she is far more high-minded than 
her escapades would indicate, and her 
trouble stems mainly from the fact that 
she is the lonely victim of a romantically 
frustrated, though financially successful, 
father. This is pretty interesting stuff out 
of which to fashion a novel. but Lewisohn, 
despite some skillful and entertaining writ- 
ing, does little to probe its depths. 
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that’s Od Smugoler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 


Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
W. A. PFAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A. 
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Gideon Goes to War 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Wynnewood Plaza Apartments, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Completed early in 1947. Equipped with Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. E. J. Frankel, 
Owner. J. E. Fieldstein, Architect. William T. Fow- 
den, Chester, Pa., Heating Contractor. 


Built during 1945-46, when prices 
and shortages kept most builders 
out of the market, Wynnewood 
Plaza is now bringing a substantial 
return on the investment of more 
than one million dollars. 

E. J. Frankel, enterprising Philadel- 
phian and owner, apparently knows 
the kind of deluxe living accommo- 
dations that Philadelphians require. 
Take heating. A Webster Modera- 
tor System of Steam Heating gives 
Wynnewood Plaza “controlled-by- 
the-weather” comfort. Comfortable 
temperatures are maintained auto- 
matically by a control which varies 
steam supply with changes in out- 
door weather conditions. 

While comfort is the prime objec- 
tive, economy results from the re- 
duction in overheating. Fuel oil 
consumption for heat and hot water 
for the first year was 75,000 gallons 
in an installation of approximately 
14,000 sq. ft. of radiation. Mr. 
Frankel expects to better this with 
more experience in operation. 

Mr. Frankel is now building two 
new apartment houses, Pelham 
Park, a 9-story building in German- 
town, and Latches Lane, a 6-story 
building i in Merion. He has selected 
Webster Moderator Systems for 
these buildings. 

Let us tell you what Webster 
has to offer for your projected new 
apartment developments. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 188 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, le 


SYSTEM 


STEAM HEATID) 


“Controlled ie weather” 
For Multi-Story Apartments 





GARDEN APARTMENT PROJECTS 
For one- and two-story garden apart- 
ment projects use Webster Baseboard 
Heating. 
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IFTEEN years ago, I received from 
ee President-elect a routine assign- 
ment. As he was leaving for a vacation 
at sea, he said, “I am writing asking 
Henry Wallace to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Call him tomorrow, tell him 
this and get his answer.” I called Wal- 
lace on long distance and told him the 
news. There was a long silence. After 
a while, I said impatiently, ‘Hello! 
Hello! What’s the answer?” 

Finally, he said “Yes.” 

I don’t know what Wallace 
was thinking during that long 
pause, but I guessed that a 
sense of destiny was wres- 
tling with a sense of inade- 
quacy. This impression was 
later confirmed by his exces- 
sively modest demeanor when 
he came to Washington. To 
Rex Tugwell, whom he asked 
to serve as Assistant Secretary, he sug- 
gested that their difference in education 
should reverse the order of authority. 
And in a colorful article written by 
Sherwood Anderson, the great story- 
teller characterized his subject with the 
words, “No swank.” 


ow it seems that the sense of des- 

tiny has conquered the sense of 
inadequacy. For only a very bold and 
self-confident personality would start 
a third party in 1948. 

Another trait in Wallace has bur- 
geoned with the years. It is the habit 
of indirection, of expressing a purpose 
through symbolic action. His candidacy 
is pregnant with symbolism. It is not 
a direct political act to capture a politi- 
cal objective. Wallace knows he cannot 
win. The candidacy mystically con- 
The one, a 
protest; the other, the defeat of the 
Democrats and ultimate victory for 
someone else in 1952. I say “someone 
else” because if, as many anticipate, 
Truman is defeated and the Republi- 
cans fail, Wallace will not be chosen 
four years later. If Wallace really wants 
the nomination in 1952, he should keep 
barely within the party and organize it 
in defeat, as Bryan did after 1904. But 
Wallace now contemplates a hypotheti- 
cal, far-off end by indirection. 

This crusade for the common man is 
a most uncommon phenomenon. Wal- 
lace says, “We have assembled a 


* Gideon’s army, small in number, power- 


ful in conviction, ready for action.” 


Gideon, like Wallace, was far from be- 
ing a common man, and he led an 
unusual army. After detailed directions 
from the Lord, Gideon released two- 
thirds of his followers because they 
were timorous and afraid. That pretty 
well disposed of most common men. 
The 10,000 who remained were led to 
water, and only those who lapped their 
drink by putting their hands to their 
mouths were chosen. These 
300 dexterous drinkers were 
Gideon’s army. They won 
the battle against the 
Midianites by blowing horns, 
clanking pitchers and light- 
ing lamps. 

The Wallace candidacy will 
help Republican chances— 
not decisively, but consider- 
ably—in important states. It 
is not possible to name those 

states until the nature of the election 
laws has been clarified. In Ohio, for 
example, it seems doubtful whether 
Wallace could get on the ticket. Among 
the Republican aspirants, it would seem 


_ that Taft might gain most from the 


Wallace candidacy. 

The injury it does to the Democratic 
party will elicit little sympathy, be- 
cause it is deserved. For years, the 
Democratic high command has wel- 
comed the support of political guerrillas 
such as the Communists, and it should 
have known that ultimately they would 
desert. 

Of course, Wallace may, because of 
failure of funds or other reasons, drop 
his candidacy entirely. 


N incidental injury has already been 
A inflicted which will be hard to re- 
pair. Under the Wallace editorship, the 
form, content and appeal of the New 
Republic have greatly and, in my opin 
ion, deplorably changed. When tha! 
journal was started, 33 years ago, i! 
had a worthy purpose and distinguished 
direction. Croly, Lippmann, Wey] an 
Hackett had something to say thai 
suited those times, and they said i: 
well. Wisely, they believed the princi 
ples and policies of a newspaper or 
magazine should endure beyond an: 
political administration or personality 

The Wallace editorship made _ th: 
New Republic the transitory organ 0: 
personal ambition. A great adventur: 
in journalism has lost itself in a squab- 
ble for promiscuous votes. 
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ANNOUNCING 


New L948 Studebaker: 


TIME flies faster than most of us realize. It’s just a 


little more than eighteen months since you first read 
the thrilling Studebaker announcement, “Your postwar 
¢ream car is here and in production!” 
Now the 1948 version of that dream car has arrived. 
New 1948 Studebakers, including glamorous new 
(hampion and Commander convertibles, are swinging 
upon the scene at dealers’ showrooms. 
They’re more than fresh 1948 interpretations of the 
“new look” in cars that’s a Studebaker style mark. 


They’re the dramatic encore to over a year and a half of 
the most sensational new-car success in motoring history. 

Riding low, wide and handsome straight into the 
heart of discriminating America, Studebaker styling 
has established the design pattern for all truly mod- 
ern cars. 

See these latest Studebaker achievements at your 
first opportunity. They're superb 1948 examples of the 
new kind of motoring in which Studebaker so impres- 
sively and so inspiringly leads. 
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Treasure hunters ahoy! Throw away your maps and shovels! 
I lere's the éreatest treasure of them all—the superb pre-war quality 


of 7 Crown — Seagram's finest American whiskey. 
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SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 proor. 65%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YO. < 





